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PREFACE. 


The following pages have been compiled with the view of giving p re fa 
reliable information to Emigrants and others, relative to the “Territory 
of Colorado,” in the United States of America, and which, in 
consequence of the recent completion of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
offers a new, accessible, and desirable field for emigration. 

Colorado extends about 300 miles from north to south, and 400 
miles from east to west, and contains upwards of 100,000 square miles. 

It is intersected by two ranges of the Rocky Mountains, and is distant 
some 2000 miles from New York, and 1,200 miles from San Francisco. 
Prior to 1859, it had a sparse white population of only a few hundred 
hardy trappers and pioneers; but gold having then been discovered, a 
steady immigration set in : so that Colorado now has upwards of 70,000 
inhabitants; whilst it ranks next to California as the largest gold- 
producing district in the U nited States. 

This wonderful progress in population and wealth during the past 
ten years has been made in spite of the difficulties with which emigrants 
have had to contend; not the least of which has been the long and 
wearisome journey across the Plains from the Eastern Settlements to 
the Mountains of Colorado. The journey across the Plains exceeded 
600 miles, and, when taken by mules or oxen, usually occupied from 
30 to 60 days, and was often indefinitely protracted. But the recent 







opening of the Union Pacific Railroad has brought Colorado into 
direct railway communication with all points of the United States, 
so that New York can now be reached in four days, and San Francisco 
in rather more than two. One of the first results of the opening up of 
railway communication with the West has been the introduction, during 
the past month, into Central City of upwards of 400 Chinese labourers. 


With railway communication to all parts of the United States, 
the natural progress and prosperity of Colorado in the future is an 
assured fact; so that there is every reason to expect and believe 
that during the next ten years this increase will at least equal, if it 
does not exceed, that of the past decade; the more especially since, 
in addition to accessibility, agricultural resources, and vast mineral 
wealth, the upland valleys of Colorado are distinguished by extreme 
salubrity of climate, which exercises a wonderful restorative and 
curative effect upon constitutions enfeebled by pulmonary disease. 


Civilization and good government in Colorado have advanced 
equally with its material prosperity; so that Mr. Seward, when 
recently passing through the West, on his way to San Francisco, was 
enabled to speak of the country in the following glowing terms :— 


“ I had thought Colorado was settled with adventurers, a moving 
“ population, and just enough gold ‘ to swear by but now, to see 
“ this delightful scenery and climate, the substantial and handsome 
“ towns, the intelligence and stability of the citizens—and the large 
“ and rapidly-increasing yield of gold—the farming and pastural 
“ advantages — all surprise and quite bewilder me.” 





The book is divided it 






The first part consists of a description of Colorado, taken from 
the best and most reliable authorities ; amongst which may be particularly 
mentioned the official United States Government Report on Colorado, 
by Mr. Joseph S. Wilson, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and the Report of the Denver Board of Trade, as well as extracts 
from the well-known writings of Bayard Taylor, Bliss, Hollister, 
Whitney, and Bowles. It also refers to mines and mining in Colorado, 
its agricultural resources, and its great capabilities for the raising of all 
descriptions of stock. 

The second part is devoted to the “ Parks of Colorado,” and also 
comprises a series of reports made in connection with two Estates, 
called the “ Trenchara" and “ Costilla ” Estates, forming the Sangre 
de Cristo Grant, and situated in the most southern and best part of 
the park of “ San Luis.” 

These “ Parks ” consist of magnificent and fertile upland valleys, 
lying at an elevation of from 5000 to 6000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and surrounded by mountains. They are well watered, and are 
usually heavily timbered on the mountain slopes. The principal and 
most interesting of the Parks are the “ North,” “ Middle,” “ South,” 
and “ San Luis,” the latter of which contains upwards of 9000 square 
miles, equals the aggregate area of the three former, and excels them 
in climate, fertility, and mineral wealth. 

The Parks, from their extent and productiveness, are capable of 
supporting a large population, and offer some of the best fields for 
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emigration in the world. Professor Hayden, the well-known geologist 
of the U nited States, who has spent the last fifteen years in exploring 
Kansas, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado, in speaking 
of the southern part of the Park of San Luis, says : “ Its fertile soil, 
“ its extensive pasturage, its abundant water-power, its inexhaustible 
“ mineral resources, and the salubrity of its climate, all combine to render 
“ it the most inviting and most promising district west of the Missouri 
“ River, and I can affirm that / know of no region of the IVest more 
“ desirable for settlement than this just describea, combining, as it does, 
“ all the elements of wealth and productiveness." 
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Appleton's of Denver and its locality are the views of the mountains which raise their lofty summits 

P ' to the west, north, and south. Seventy miles to the south, Pike’s Peak, like some old 
casde, “ Majestic though in ruin,” lies dim and soft against the sky. The mountain is well 
worthy to name a noble State. Though not the highest, it is probably the grandest of the 
whole Rocky Mountain range. The view from the summit is thus described by a recent 
traveller: — “ Eastward, for a hundred miles, our eyes wandered over the dim, dreamy 
prairies, spotted by the dark shadows of the clouds and the deeper green of the pineries, 
intersected by the faint gray lines of the roads and emerald threads of timber along the 
streams, and banded, on the far horizon, with a girdle of gold. To the north we could 
trace the Platte for seventy miles, while far to the south swept the green timbers of the 
Arkansas, and then rose the Spanish Peaks of New Mexico, a hundred miles away. Eight 
or ten miles distant, two little gem-like lakes nestled among the rugged mountains, revealing 
even the shadou's of the rocks and pines in their transparent waters. Far beyond, a group 
of tiny lakelets glittered and sparkled like a cluster of stars.” 

Forty miles to the north of the town stands Long’s Peak, distinct, rugged, and corrugated 
— its feet wreathed in pine, and its head crested with snow. A dark, irregular, variegated 
wall sweeps grandly between them, at the verge of the sensible horizon, and beyond, on 
either side, merges into the dreamy, debatable ground between earth and heaven. The 
mountains, at the nearest point, ten miles from Denver, afford a view unexcelled upon our 
continent. Some sixty miles south of Denver, on the road to Pike’s Peak, is a remarkable 
region of natural monuments of stone, which assume various fantastic forms. Upright 
shafts of rock are standing, over a tract twenty miles in length. Some crowning summits of 
hills look like immense castles built with perfect symmetry by human hands. But most have 
the size and shape of gravestones and monuments, and thickly stud the ground for hundreds 
of acres. Standing in the midst of pine-groves, they give the precise effect of a well-shaded 
cemetery filled with memorials of the dead. Near Colorado City they culminate in an 
immense gateway of solid rock, known as the entrance to the Garden of the Gods. 

The Southern Colorado and New Mexico Stage Line leaves Denver every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday mornings. Fare to Santa F t, $105. 

A mail hack leaves for the South Park, Blue River, and Upper Arkansas Mines every 
Thursday morning. Fare, $t2 to Buckskin Joe. 





BLACK HAWK 


Is an important mining town in Gilpin County, 40 miles west of Denver. It contains two Appleton's 
churches and numerous schools. Stages connect it with Denver. The Mining Journal is 
published here. 


CENTRAL CITY, 

The capital of Gilpin County, and a mountain mining town of importance, is also west of 
Denver. It is the centre of the famous Gregory gold mines. A number of mills are in 
operation here, and large quantities of gold dust are exported. The Times, published daily, 
contains all items of interest to travellers through the Rocky Mountains. The first house 
was erected in 1S59. It now contains four churches, two schools, and a population of 4,000 

EMPIRE CITY, 

On the North Clear Creek, 15 miles from Central City, is in a rich lode-mining region. Its 
population is 1,000. 

COLORADO CITY 

Is near the base of Pike’s Peak, on Fontaine que Bouille, a tributary of the Arkansas. I* 
is 100 miles south of Denver. 

CANON CITY 

Is on the Arkansas, 120 miles south of Denver. Pueblo is 40 miles below Cafton City, 
and too miles south-west of Denver. 

HAMILTON, MONTGOMERY, AND TORRY 

Are situated 100 miles west of Denver, among the south western lode mines. They are all 
growing settlements. 

Other thriving settlements are found upon the western slope of the Snowy Range 
Mountains, among the silver mines and the quartz-lode mines of that region. 






DESCRIPTION OF COLORADO. 


From Bacon's “ Handbook of America .” 

Colorado was organised as a territory in 1861, from parts of Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Utah, and applied for admission as a State in 1866. Area, 106,475 square miles. 
Population, 80,000 besides Indians. State capital, Golden City. 

It is intersected north and south by the Rocky Mountains. The eastern half is one 
vast plain, destitute of timber, with a fertile soil, and divided by many streams. The plains 
are covered with rich nourishing grass, capable of sustaining millions of cattle. The western 
half is high tableland, timber being abundant on the slopes of the mountains. “ The 
scenery,” says a recent writer, “is the grandest that can be conceived. Two noted 
mountains, Pike’s Peak and Long’s Peak, rising to the height of three miles, lift their snowy 
heads into the heavens; and a circular range of snow-covered mountains reaches from one 
of these vast spurs to the other; the whole forming a natural amphitheatre, the diameter of 
which is 150 miles. Strawberries and raspberries flourish at an altitude of two miles; and 
as I was assured again and again, strawberries can be taken with one hand and snow with 
the other. Many of the most delicate and beautiful flowers come right up through the 


The mineral resources of Colorado are opening up very advantageously to operative 
capital The Colorado metals run in beds, mixed with quartz and pyrites, necessitating all 
the appliances of underground mining, crushing-mills, &c., to render the ores available. 
This will deter adventurers, to some extent, from settling, but it will call in heavy capital, 
will raise up large communities, will compel large cultivation of the rich valleys, and thus 
render the territory, with its magnificent climate, one of the best of regions for the enter¬ 
prising settler. The mineral deposits are principally of silver, gold, copper, lead, and iron. 
There are also vast limestone quarries, and an extensive bed of marble. Immense beds of 
coal have been discovered at the foot of the mountains. Gypsum-beds, also, exist; and 
mineral springs —alkaline, sulphurous, and chalybeate— most of them so highly charged with 
carbonic acid as to be designated “ boiling ” springs. Governor Gilpin, in his report of 
August 8, 1863, says, “ Gold exists in Colorado in inexhaustible quantities. Undoubtedly 
the State is unequalled in capability of realising mineral wealth.” The United States 
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Commissioner thus speaks of the mines:—“Quartz that yields $12 per ton will pay in Bacon's 
favourable localities; but there are veins now worked that yield from $20 to $500 per ton. 

Mines that barely paid at the surface are yielding enormous profits at a depth of 150 and 
200 feet” The returns of the Philadelphia Mint show that Colorado is at present second 
only to California in the amount of gold coined there, the State having furnished for coinage 
nearly four times as much gold as any other one of the new States or Territories. The 
receipts up to 1865 amounted to $80,000,000. Works are erecting at Golden City for the 
manufacture of railway bars. Extensive mines of iron ore have been discovered there, which 
will be worked by eastern capitalists, and promise to yield great wealth. 

The climate of this elevated country is remarkably healthy and invigorating, while the 
soil is rich and productive; being capable of producing, by the aid of irrigation, com, wheat, 
barley, potatoes, oats, turnips, and every kind of vegetable, and of most superior quality. 
Agriculture and grazing receive some attention in the valleys. The pasturage in many 
sections is unsurpassed; the grass being exceedingly nutritious, and the dryness of the 
climate causing it to cure, or become hay, while standing in the field—so that the out-door 
supply of fodder is abundant through nearly the whole winter. 

The chief towns are:— 

Pop. in i860 


... Metropolis of Colorado ; e 


Colorado City. 





















Description of The two branches of the Pacific railroad have already advanced along the Platte and 
from Mr. J. S. the Smoky Hill fork of the Kansas, the Omaha line to within one hundred and eighty miles 

Report of the of Denver City; the Union Pacific, eastern division, to within three hundred miles of that 
General Land 

Office. city. As they are being rapidly advanced, with diminishing obstacles, the surveyor-general, 
anticipating their completion by the end of the present fiscal year, suggests the necessity for 
extensive surveys of lands falling within the congressional grant in order to fulfil the 
requirements of the concession to the railroad companies, and submits an enlarged estimate 
for the next fiscal year, which, looking also to the public exigencies in other surveying 
districts, has been reduced to $40,000 for field-work. 

The mineral resources, particularly of gold and silver, are described by the surveyor, 
general as very rich, and although the miners have not as yet fully recovered from the 
effects of the late depression consequent upon reckless speculations and experimental trials 
of machinery, yet the conviction is prevalent among them that when the mineral wealth 
shall have been developed, the results will show Colorado to be in this respect second to no 
other region. Discoveries of coal in large quantities have been made along the base of the 
mountains, with indications that to the east there is an extensive underlying basin. Nor 
have agricultural pursuits been neglected during the last year, but, on the contrary, the 
labours of the husbandman have been crowned with abundant crops of wheat, oats, barley, 
com, and potatoes, the supplies being quite equal to home consumption. 


COLORADO AND ITS RESOURCES: By J. P. WHITNEY. 

Colorado and The Mississippi River, the largest in North America, takes its rise in the State of 

by Minnesota, near the extreme northern line of the United States, almost at the geographical 

J. P. Whitney. 

centre of the North American Continent, and flows south uninterruptedly through the United 
States, 3200 miles, to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Until within a few years the settled portions of the United States were all east of 
the Mississippi River, excepting in those States directly adjoining the western side. Thus 
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Colorado and and Kansas, and west by Utah. Its average extent east and west is 380 miles, and north 

by and south 280 miles, containing an area of about 111,700 square miles. 

J. P. Whitney. 

The position of the territory is central, and within its limits are the most practicable passes 
over the mountain ranges, from the Mississippi to Utah, Nevada, and California, and which 
must be taken as the great highways of the nation, as well as of the world’s commerce, as it 
passes from Europe to the eastern nations of Asia. This will be evident by a moment’s 
consideration of the fact that, upon the completion of the Pacific Railroad through to San 
Francisco — which, at the present rate of progress, will be completed in three years — mails 
and passengers will be landed in San Francisco from New York in seven days: add to this 
ten days consumed by passage from Europe to America, and the twenty-two days’ passage 
from San Francisco to Japan, the average time of the steamers now employed, and we have 
thirty-nine days as length of passage from London or Paris to Japan : add six days as length 
of passage from Japan to Hong Kong, and we have forty-five days as total. With an 
advantage so palpable over the route by the Isthmus of Suez, it is evident that the direct 
line from New York to San Francisco must be the great route from Western Europe to 
Eastern Asia, and that Colorado—from its position, its wonderful mineral wealth, its surpass¬ 
ing fertility, salubrious climate, and scenic beauty, its enchanting contrast to the level plains 
between it and the more populous States east, and the sterile wastes on the west between it 
and the valley of Salt Lake—must be the great middle station upon the route across the 
American Continent. The Pacific Railroad has already reached the line of Colorado— 
800 miles west of Chicago, and 1800 miles distant from New York. It has contracted to 
build during the present summer 225 miles, which will bring it to the foot of the mountain 
range in Colorado. Passengers are now carried from New York by railroad in four days to 
within a distance of 230 miles of Denver City, the capital of Colorado. From the terminus 
of railroad, coaches and freighting-teams leave daily for Denver and regions beyond. 

The discovery by some emigrants, in 1858, of gold upon the shore of the River Platte, 
near the present city of Denver, twelve miles from the mountains, first drew attention toward 
Colorado as a mining region. At that time there were no white residents in the territory, 
excepting a colony of Mexicans, who were located in San Luis Park, in the extreme southern 
part, engaged in sheep-raising, cultivating the soil to a limited extent, and depending upon 
the trading settlement of Santa Fe south for their supplies. With this exception, the whole 
region was wild and unbroken, inhabited in sections by tribes of Indians living in a primitive 
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state, who, drawing from the soil a very scanty proportion of the food required by them, Color 
depended almost entirely upon the wild animals abounding in the region. These tribes by^ 
were constantly in strife with each other, and by their hostile manners prevented peaceful 
settlements in the region, which they claimed as their hereditary hunting-ground. 

The discovery of gold, however, stimulated an emigration of hardy pioneers from the 
eastern section of Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri, who, going in bodies, were sufficiently 
strong to defend themselves from any attacks which the Indians could make. These 
emigrants followed up the different tributaries of the Platte into the mountains, where they 
discovered a large number of rich mineral veins. 

During the years of i860, 1861, and 1862, there was a continuous stream of emigration 
to Colorado, which, during the years of 1863, 1864, and 1863, received a material check, 
owing to a variety of causes, some of which we will briefly review. First, the war unhappily 
existing in the United States distracted public attention to a great extent from the region; 
also reports, having their foundation in reality, of the privations and sufferings experienced 
by the first settlers, were widely circulated through the United States. The long passage, 
exceeding 600 miles, from the last settlements of the Eastern States to the mountains 
of Colorado, over a sweeping plain, denuded of timber, and yielding only a precarious 
supply of food to man, necessitated the taking of supplies sufficient for the through passage. 

This passage, when taken with mules or oxen, required from thirty to sixty days, and was 
often indefinitely prolonged by bad weather or by the loss of animals. In such cases— 
which were not unfrequent—and in others, when the amount of provisions taken was 
inadequate for the ordinary passage, much want existed, and for a period extending a 
considerable length over the early days of Colorado, there was a great scarcity of food in the 
mining regions, and often the worn-out emigrant from the plains arrived to find a condition 
of affairs but little better there than he had known upon the road. There were also great 
difficulties met with in working the sulphurets found when the mines were sunk upon below 
the surface ores, which, though vastly richer than the decomposed ore above them, would 
not yield the precious metal by the simple and rude process found so profitable when applied 
to disintegrated or alluvial deposits. 

But the great evils which discouraged emigration more than any others, were those 
entailed by the Indian wars, which raged during the years 1864 and 1865. The different 





nd tribes of Indians upon the plains, who saw the regions they had so long considered 
exclusively their own continually invaded by emigrants, not slew to resent a real or 
V fancied injury, sank their personal animosities, their heritage, and combined in a general 
league against their invaders. The opportunity was seized when the civil war in the United 
States had reached its greatest height, when the Government, requiring all its power, 
had withdrawn to a great extent its forces from the frontier. The injuries, aggravated 
by acts of retaliation given and received, inflamed the Indians to more desperate acts 
of valour and cruelty than they had ever exhibited before. With scarcely an intimation 
of their purposes they suddenly and simultaneously attacked the route over the plains. 
Sweeping down upon emigrant teams, and the small settlements which had been 
established every twelve or fifteen miles upon the route, as stations for the mail and 
stage lines, they massacred the whites indiscriminately, men, women, and children, often 
scalping and mutilating the bodies of their victims; the waggons and buildings, after being 
divested of all that pleased the savage eye, were given to the flames. In one place, 
for a distance of 150 miles, the route was made desolate. From other places the 
inhabitants and emigrants were driven to central spots, where, for days, they were besieged 
by their savage foes. The military station at Julesburg, where a considerable number 
of troops were congregated as well as emigrants, was surrounded for a number of days 
by a large body of Indians, who, cutting off communication in every direction, made 
desperate efforts to obtain possession of it, and were only repulsed by the use of canister 
and grape. 


The number of Indians engaged in these outrages was from 10,000 to 15,000, though 
at the time the number was supposed to be larger, as the tribes to which these Indians 
belonged comprised some 30,000 warriors. The condition of affairs in Colorado during 
these difficulties was aggravated by the expectation of attacks from other tribes than those 
engaged upon the plains, who were living in the mountain regions adjacent; but, fortunately, 
those tribes maintained a peaceful attitude. 

In the meantime, troops were sent from the east, and volunteer companies were 
organised in Colorado from the hardy miners, who scoured the plains in all directions, 
and soon opened the route. But the vigilance and activity of the savages prevented 
their being punished to any considerable extent. In one instance, however, a large body 
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of them were surrounded when encamped near a stream, not 
City, when from 400 to 500 of the Indians were killed. 


distance from Denver Colorado ami 

j’Vminw 


During this condition of affairs, although the mail and stage lines were open almost 
all the time, and passages of combined bodies of emigrants were regularly and safely 
made, prices for the necessaries of life rose to a height previously unknown in the territory. 
Com, oats, and other grains sold at from 20 to 25 cents per lb.; potatoes from 5 to 15 
cents per lb.; flour, butter, and other articles of food sold at prices correspondingly high. 
Freight across the plains to the territory readily commanded an average price of 10 
cents per lb., in some instances reaching 25 cents per lb. The natural result in Colorado 
was an increase in price of labour, which could not be obtained at less than from G5 
to $10 per day. During those years mining languished, and at least half of the miners 
who had emigrated to the territory in previous years left it for the new mining regions 
still farther west, which had their communications with the States of California and Oregon 
upon the Pacific coast 


But despite the high prices and Indian difficulties which prevailed, a large emigration 
set in during the summer of the year 1865, which was encouraged by the protection 
afforded by Government in placing 10,000 troops upon the route from the Missouri River 
to Salt Lake. 


A large number of the emigrants who crossed the plains in 1865 were en route for 
regions beyond; but the amount of freight received in Colorado during that year exceeded 
that of any previous one, and a large number of settlers were added to the population 
of the territory. The protection afforded by Government has been found sufficient to 
give entire safety to the route over the plains, and to the regions beyond, which are 
now being rapidly settled, and any fear of serious difficulties with Indians lias passed 
away. The emigration over the plains during the year 1865 was immense. Government 
alone paid a sum exceeding $5,000,00a for freight across the country to its various 
western military stations. The amount of freight which was carried over the plains in 
1865 is estimated to have exceeded 150,000,000 lbs. 

From 15,000 to 20,000 teams were employed in the passage, some of which made 
two trips to the mountains during the summer, the average amount of freight carried 
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i olorado and are rapidly being made in those sections, and soon they tvill resound with the busy labour of 
:,ythousands, who will be required to develop the wonderfully rich and accessible treasures of 

which now the existence is comparatively unknown. 


Copper. —This metal is found plentifully in Colorado, distributed through all the gold 
and silver mining regions, and in the mountains surrounding the large parks over the range. 
Extensive veins of it have lately been found about thirty miles south of Denver, which run 
through the foot-hills parallel with the belts of gold mines, and which are much richer than 
any previously discovered, containing a grey ore, which yields as high as sixty per cent, of 
metal. The metal is generally found in the form of sulphurets in the gold mines, 
denominated by the miners as yellow iron, and is almost invariably found rich in gold. 
These sulphurets, in many mines, comprise from ten to twenty per cent, of the ore raised. 
The deepest shafts which have been sunk in the gold-mining regions exhibit these sulphurets 
in immense and continuous masses. The sulphate is so plentiful in some ores—often giving 
an assay of gold of $2,000 to the ton—that after being run through a stamp mill, and 
exposed to the oxidising effects of exposure, it becomes coated with a thick crust of 
blue crystallisations. It is sometimes found in a native state, but not in any large quantity. 
Reports, however, are lately current in Colorado that large masses of it, in a native state, 
have been discovered upon the surface of the ground, in some remote districts over the 
range ; and that it is plentifully exposed to the eye in the bottoms and upon the sides of 
some mountain streams flowing into the Middle Park. The element of copper has not yet 
received any attention in the way of mining; but it is quite evident that it will be found as 
inexhaustible as the elements of gold and silver. 

Lead —in the form of galena, exhibits itself in many of the gold mines, but diminishes 
in quantity as the shaft sinks. It is more plentifully found in Ten-Mile District, Summit 
County, than in any other section yet known. In that district it is, in some instances, 
found projecting in large masses above the surface of the earth, upon the line of vein, and 
can be detached in a partially oxidised condition, in pieces weighing from 5001b. to i,ooolb. 
Upon Fletcher Mountain, thousands of tons could be easily gleaned from the surface; and 
but a short distance below the surface are large beds, the extent of which has not yet 
been determined. This galena is never found free from silver, yielding from 10 to 
500 ounces to the ton of metal. 
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exhibited wherever a mountain stream cuts through the foot-hills upon its way to the plains. 
The veins so far observed seem to have a width of from three to fifteen feet The coal is 
now being used for grates, steam-engines, and reverberatory furnaces, and can be bought in 
Denver at from $6 to $10 per ton. 


Petroleum. —In the future, the value to be derived from this material will be large. 
Inexhaustible quantities can be obtained in a fluid state from the plains, and from the coal 
found in the parks. Springs are numerous, from which the oil saturates the adjacent ground 
for hundreds of feet. Scarcely a hundred miles from the northern line of Colorado is a 
famous natural oil-spring, which steadily yields a flow estimated at from 2000 to 4000 gallons 
per day, which, flowing for a considerable distance, finally empties into a branch of the 
Yellowstone River, a large tributary of the Missouri. In the vicinity of this spring are many 
smaller ones, and, in fact, for a long distance the region is prolific in them, betraying the 
existence of immense reservoirs below. Some thirty years before the settlement of 
Colorado, this famous spring was visited and noted by Captain Bonneville, of the United 
States army, while upon an exploring tour, and has probably continued its flow during 
the interim. There are no settlements at present within a considerable distance of it, and 
no attempts are made to take advantage of its value. The only well sunk in Colorado for 
petroleum gave a yield of thirty-four barrels per day from a depth of seventy-five feet 


Salt. —Deposits of dry salt are found in some parts of the territory, and salt-springs are 
quite plentiful in the parks. The salt found in a dry state is comparatively pure, and the 
saline springs contain fully one half-pound of salt to the gallon of water. Some of the 
springs are very large. 


In the South Park extensive works are erected and in operation for boiling and 
evaporating the brine. The spring from which the works are supplied is some 1000 feet 
long by 150 feet wide, from the bottom of which the water boils up vigorously. 


Sundry Deposits. —Alum, fluor-spar, fireclay, gypsum, lime, manganese, zinc, 
sulphur, and soda are also found in Colorado in considerable quantities. 
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rapid evaporation of perspiration. In winter the extreme cold felt in the Eastern States is 
unknown. Cattle remain out during all the winter months, in many of the valleys, exposed 
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which has not been obtained by sluicing, has been derived in this way; and, in the 
absence of more perfect appliances, now steadily yields considerable amounts, particularly 
since the time when the high prices demanded in previous years for labour and the 
necessaries of life passed away, never again to be known. By this process very large 
sums have been obtained from the Burroughs, Kansas, Sullivan, Bobtail, Gregory, and 
other lodes by mill men who have steadily pursued their business, without giving their 
time and means to the many experimental processes which have followed each other in 
rapid succession—who, contented with making a daily profit, paid little attention to their 
ores after they had once passed them through their mills, though well aware of the great 
wealth still contained in them, depending alone upon the immense masses remaining in 
their mines which were easily detached and raised to the surface. 

The process introduced by Messrs. Eehr and Keith, by which the ore, after being 
finely powdered, is carried by a strong draught through a brick flue, where it is submitted 
to a great heat, by which the sulphur contained in it is consumed, the iron oxidised, 
and is then given to tire action of quicksilver, lias been quite successful in saving a large 
proportion of the gold contained in the ores; and many ores which have been worthless 
when worked in the stamp and pan way, have yielded from 850 to $roo to the ton of 
2000 lbs. by this process; and tailings from the stamp mills, which have once yielded 
a good profit over the expenses of mining and milling, are by the latter process made 
to yield an amount from two to four times greater than that obtained by the first treatment. 
This process is not, however, calculated to work successfully those ores which contain a 
percentage of galena in them exceeding 10 per cent; and as many of the gold veins 
contain a larger amount, they cannot be treated in this way. It is claimed by this process, 
that the infinitesimally fine particles of gold contained in the orc3 arc aggregated in small 
round pellets or globules. This seems to be conclusive, upon an examination of the gold 
in the desulphurised ore with a magnifying glass. Many of the globules appear to have 
small concave indentations upon their surfaces, and others appear to have burst open 
from the natural shrinkage of the metal, when cooling from a molten state. The expense 
of the process scarcely exceeds that of the stamps and pans, and has the merit of great 
simplicity. 

The ore, after its first reception by the crushing apparatus, is conducted continuously 
by machinery from first to last, the same being so conveniently arranged that the labour 
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Colorado and 
by 

J. P. Whitney. 


deserve, but have principles of novelty and ingenuity which indicate the success that must 
ultimately be obtained. To this class of men will the territory finally be indebted for the 
immense streams of precious metals she will pour out from her belts of mines. Enough 
has been done in Colorado to satisfy anyone of the true value of the countless and 
inexhaustible veins which so closely pack and seam her mountain-sides, and the improve¬ 
ments which have been made there in so short a time must appear astonishing to any 
who will examine them. But the great difficulties which have been encountered must be 
taken into consideration by those who review her mining processes: the interruptions of 
the war and Indian difficulties; the long distance, and high rates of freight from the 
Missouri river, and the delay occasioned in getting the machinery ordered, which, being of 
novel construction, had to be manufactured expressly for the purpose. But these 
difficulties are, happily, now overcome, by the cessation of war, by the building of 
railroads, and by the erection of manufacturing establishments in the territory; and we may 
reasonably expect in the succeeding few years to see a more rapid and successful advance. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE DENVER 
BOARD OF TRADE ON COLORADO. 
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hand to a distance of 50 miles; to the eastward subsiding into the plains; to the Report of 
westward sloping to the base of other and continuous ranges of lesser height, which fill of Trade, 
the space thence to the Pacific. This majestic range holds within its folds the North, 

South, Middle, and San Luis Parks, immense areas of level land—surrounded by 
snowy mountains—each having a soil, climate, and geological formation peculiar and 
distinctive. 

The Platte, Arkansas, and Rio Grande Rivers, flowing eastward to the Atlantic, and 
the Colorada of the West, which pours its flood into the Pacific, take their rise in this 
range, and from opposite sides of one of its lofty peaks. The climate varies, of course, 
with the altitude, and is cooler both in summer and winter than that of the plains, yet 
the mines above the town of Montgomery, at the head of the South Park, at an altitude 
of 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, are worked in winter without serious 
inconvenience, and the weekly mails are regularly carried across the range to the 
miners of the western slope, over a trail r3,ooo feet high. 

The feature which first attracts attention is the extreme fertility of the valleys and 
slopes of the mountains. Where not shaded by pine forests, luxuriant grasses, enamelled 
with flowers, cover the ground as with a carpet, and the entire region affords summer 
pasturage, especially for sheep, superior in quality and equal in quantity to any other 
similar extent of wild land in the world. 

On the western slope the timber is more dense and vigorous, and wild timothy 
and clover are added to the other grasses. In the Middle Park, hot sulphur springs 
of great capacity, possessing valuable medicinal qualities, abound; also thick veins 
of coal resembling Albertine. 

Grain and vegetables are raised without irrigation, at an altitude of 8000 feet, the 
rains produced by the evaporation of the snow, which usually expend their force before 
reaching the plains, affording sufficient moisture. 

The timber line is about 11,000 feet high, much higher than on other mountains 
in the same latitude; an apparent deviation from physical laws which is explained by 
the great extent and general altitude of the inland plateau, of which this range is the 
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NORTHERN COLORADO. 
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hundred and eighty thousand dollars (3a8o,ooo) were subscribed by the business men 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY 


mountains and the plains, and the fertile valley of Clear Creek, one of the richest in the 
territoiy. Golden City is the county seat, and is located upon Clear Creek where that 
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BOULDER COUNTY 


Is divided into two equal parts : the western half commencing at the foot hills and extending 
to the Snowy Range, and contains some of the richest gold and silver bearing lodes in the 
Territory. The discovery of the richest of these lodes is of recent date, and the work 
of development has just commenced. 

Mills and reducing works are being erected, and every indication promises rich results. 
The abundance of wood, timber, and water renders this region very attractive and desirable. 
The eastern half of Boulder County extends from the foot hills easterly fifteen miles along 
the valleys of North and South Boulder, Left Hand and Saint Vrain, with their tributaries, 
fbrming the most densely populated and well cultivated farming region in Colorado. 


This whole region, along the base of the mountains, is filled with extensive veins of coal 
and iron. Some of these veins have been extensively worked, and supply the city of Denver 
and the surrounding country with coal of an excellent quality. 


On the South Boulder is a smelting furnace for reducing iron, the supply of which is 
inexhaustible and of a superior quality. The population of Boulder County is estimated at 


SOUTHERN COLORADO 

Embraces all that portion of the Territory lying south of the “ Divide,” or separating ridge, 
between the waters of the Platte and Arkansas rivers, and includes the counties of El Paso, 
Fremont, Pueblo, Huerfano, Las Animas, Costilla, Conejos, and Sahwatch, the five first 
named lying in the valley of the Arkansas, and the three last in the valley of the Rio Grande 
del Norte. 

All that portion lying south of the Arkansas River is what originally belonged to Mexico, 
and in the organisation of Colorado Territory was taken from New Mexico. It is mostly 
covered by Spanish grants, and a portion of which has been settled many years. Irrigation 
is an essential part of fanning, and the labour is mostly performed by Mexicans. Very few 
farms are fenced, the necessity being obviated by the laws requiring stock to be herded 
during the growing season. 
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THE AURIFEROUS REGIONS OF AMERICA. 


Extracted from the “Hero York Heraldof January oyd, 1865. 

THE AURIFEROUS MOUNTAIN REGIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

To familiarise the uninitiated mind with the auriferous mountain formation of this 
country, and to make it susceptible of comprehending what we shall presently have more 
„ particularly to offer in the same connection, we will give a brief outline, collated from the 
best attainable authorities, of the mountain plan of North America 

The Andes, having traversed the whole length of South America, passing out from the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, continue to follow, unchanged in character, the Pacific shore of 
North America, clear up to Behring’s Straits. Known successively as the Cordilleras (link 
or chain) of Anahuac in Mexico, Sierra Nevada (Snowy Mountains) in California, and 
Cascade Mountains in Oregon, it is all along the same auriferous and volcanic Andes, having 
a narrow base, washed on the west by the tide, immense altitude, summits of perpetual snow, 
and formed of the columnar vulcan rock, or molten mass of lava. Between this continuous 
escarpment of rock and the sea is the maritime region of the Pacific, which contains all the 
present American population residing in California and Oregon, upon the smaller rivers 
running directly into the sea and parallel to one another. It resembles and is the counter¬ 
part of the maritime Atlantic declivity, which is shut off from the valleys of the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence by the Alleghanies. At the Isthmus of Tehuantepec the Andes' bifurcate, 
throwing along the coast of the Mexican Gulf the great Cordillera of the Sierra Madre, 
which, opening rapidly from the Andes as the continent widens, and assuming in our 
territory the name of Rocky Mountains, traverses north to the shores of the Arctic Sea, 
being some fourteen hundred miles apart from and to the east of the Andes. The absolute 
separate existence of these two prodigious Cordilleras must remain distinctly in the mind, if 
the reader intends to understand American geography. The interval between them, from 
end to end, is occupied by the plateau of table lands on which are alike the cities of Mexico, 
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Auriferous The Cordillera of the Sierra Madre enters our territory in latitude 29 degrees, longitude 

Regions of degrees, and passes beyond the 49th degree in longitude 124. Its length, then, within 

the “ New these limits, exceeds 1,600 miles. It maintains an average distance from the Mississippi 

river exceeding r,ooo miles, and has the same distance from the beach of the Pacific Ocean; 
it forms, therefore, a continuous summit crest parallel to and midway between them. The 
mountain crest has, when seen against the horizon, the resemblance of a saw or cock’s- 
comb, whence the soubriquet Sierra; the continuous mass upon which it rests resembles a 
chain of links, or a cord with knots, whence the name Cordillera. The average elevation of 
the crest is r2,000 feet above the sea; breadth across, 300 miles. 

THE GRAND FEATURES OF THIS CORDILLERA. 

This Cordillera is auriferous throughout. It contains all forms of minerals, 
metals, stones, salts, and earths; in short, every useful shape in which matter is 
elsewhere found to arrange itself, and in all the geological gradations. The prominent 
agricultural feature of the Cordillera is pastoral fertility. Stupendous peaks and 
battlements exist, extreme in bald and sterile nakedness; plains there are blasted with 
perpetual aridity and congealed by perpetual frosts. But the space thus occupied 
is small. Indigenous grasses, fruits, and vegetables abound; it swarms with animSd 
life and aboriginal cattle; food for grazing and carnivorous animals, fowls, and fish, 
is everywhere found; the forests and flora are superlative; the immense dimensions 
of nature render accessibility universal. An atmosphere of intense brilliancy and tonic tone 
overflows and embalms all nature; health and longevity are the lot of man. Then we must 
reflect that the Cordillera of the Sierra Madre is but a third part in area of our “ mountain 
formation.” 

Without dwelling further at this time upon this topic, we will proceed to a brief 
description of an immense area of country as little nown to the American people as was 
America itself by the people of antiquity, and that is 

THE PLATEAU OF NORTH AMERICA. 

This area contains within itself three great rivers, which rank with the Nile, 
the Ganges, and the Danube in length, and five great ranges of primary mountains. 
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The whole immense area, encased within the cordillera of the Sierra Madre on the 
east, and the cordillera of tire Sierra Nevada de los Andes on the west, and from 
Tehuantepec by the Polar Sea, is the plateau of North America. It is four thousand 
miles in length, from south-east to north-west; its superficial area is two millions of 
square miles, and its altitude six thousand feet above the sea. The portion within our 
territories at present is one-third of the whole country. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS OF THE PLATEAU. 

The climate of the plateau is peculiar, but very uniform. The genial and propitious 
climate of the isothermal temperate zone extends up and down the summit of the plains, and 
is felt at both extremities. The soils of the plateau are of the highest order of fertility. The 
dry and serene atmosphere converts the grasses into hay, and preserving them without decay, 
perpetuates the food of grazing animals the year round. Meat, food, hides, wool, fowls, fish, 
and dairy food are of spontaneous-production. Spots of arid sand are few and insignificant; 
such as exist are from the auriferous granite, and contain placers of gold. The whole vast 
area is surcharged with gold. A perpetual, sure, and systematic irrigation dispenses with 
laborious manual tillage. In short, the plateau presents itself prepared and equipped by 
nature in all departments, at every point, and throughout its whole length, for the immediate 
entrance and occupation of organized society and the densest population. Accessibility to 
the plateau is wonderfully facile and unobstructed over a tranquil ocean on the one hand, 
and by the great plains on the other. The success of the Mormon settlement and other 
flourishing communities upon the plateau, and the facility with which large armies have been 
transported through it within a few years, demonstrate the capability of the region to sustain 
a dense population. Infinite is the assemblage of mountains, plains, and great rivers in 
every variety and magnitude that unite themselves to form the grand area of the plateau of 
America. The features of its geology are equally carious, vast, and wonderful; both 
mountains and plains promiscuously appear, of carboniferous and sulphurous limestones, lava, 
porphyrite, granite, columnar basalt, obsidian, sandstone, accompanied by their appropriate 
contents of precious and base metals, precious stones, coal, marbles, earth, thermal and 
medicinal streams and fountains, and all of these adorned by scenery for ever varying, 
fascinating, and sublime. 
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THE ISOTHERMAL TEMPERATE BELT OF THE NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 

RpHonsof T * le * sot,ierma * 20ne ’ s a belt of equal temperature around the northern hemisphere of 

America from the eartIl > includes all the civilised nations of Asia, Europe, and America, and about 

York Herald ” 8 S°>000) 00 0 of white people in the aggregage, or nine-tenths of the human race. It is along 
the axis of this zone continents expand and oceans contract This zone contains the zodiac 
of empires. Along its axis, at distances scarcely varying from ioo leagues, appear the great 
cities of the world, from Pekin in China, to St. Louis in America. The city of New York 
lies about midway between the borders of this great belt of civilisation. During antiquity this 
zodiac was narrow; it never expanded beyond the North African shore, nor beyond the 
Pontic Sea, the Danube, and the Rhine. Along this narrow belt civilisation planted its 
system from Oriental Asia to the western extremity of Europe, with a more or less perfect 
development Modem times have recently seen it widen to embrace the region of the 
Baltic Sea. In America it starts with the broad front from Cuba to Hudson Bay. As in 
all previous time, it advances along a line central between these extremes, in the densest 
form and with the greatest celerity. Here are the chief cities of intelligence and power, 
and the greatest intensity of energy and progress. In i8zo this middle column of the 
centre had reached the western frontier of Missouri, and opened trails along to the Pacific 
sea; the flanks were then behind in New York, Lower Canada, and in Georgia. From 
1826 to 1828, politicians interdicted central progress by interposing Indian barriers and 
“ unfriendly legislation.” This forced it to recoil, and in the meantime the flanks came up 
to an even front upon the right and left. But the discovery of gold in California, the opening 
commerce with Asia, and other great events occurring on the Pacific coast, aroused anew the 
spirit of central progress, and, within the space of only a few brief years, in its gigantic and 
onward march over every barrier and obstacle, has peopled savage wildernesses and 
challenged the wonder and admiration of the civilised world. 


THE PARKS OF COLORADO—THE NEW MAGNETS OF AURIFEROUS 
ATTRACTION. 

(Colorado.) While the grand army of American progress is marching onward and westward, 

and spreading itself on either flank, we will call the attention of the reader to a temporary 
halt, for the purpose of examining a region which has been hitherto but little explored 
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and developed. We refer to the region or system of valleys called the “ parks ” of Auriferous 

Regions of 

Colorado, an excellent map of which we have had expressly prepared for the occasion, North 
and print herewith. the “New _ 

There are four parks in Colorado territory. They are, as will be seen by reference 
to the map, designated the North, Middle, South, and San Luis Parks. The San Luis 
Park is the most southern. They are of equal size, constituting together a system. 

They are in close juxtaposition, longitudinally annexed. The resemblance, each with 
the other, is perfect, yet in the details is observable a variety perfectly infinite. In 
physical features the San Luis Park is very remarkable. The smooth area is 9400 square 
miles. The form is very nearly a perfect ellipse, its southerly curve being within die 
territory of New Mexico. A continuous envelope of mountains encloses it, whose crest 
evetywhere ascends to the line of perpetual snow. It is the bowl of a primeval sea, which 
has been drained.. In configuration this park is the counterpart of the basins of Geneva 
and Custana, enveloped within the Helvetian Alps. The altitude of the San Luis plain 
above the sea is 6400 feet; of the enveloping peaks 13,000 feet. Between the circumferent 
rim of the plain (which is prairie) and the snowy crest, rise undulating mountains of 
gradually ascending altitude; the flanks of these are gorged by descending streams thirty-five 
in number. The northern portion—one-third oi all—is called "Rincon.” Nineteen streams 
descending, converge into the Sahwatch Lake of fresh water, but having no outlet. These 
streams bear the name “ Alamosos.” The remaining area is bisected by the Rio Bravo del 
Norte, which enters through the western rim and issues out in the south. The plain is 
continuous as a water surface, having isolated volcanic butes, resembling islands, and an 
indented rim. 

The system of the four parks occupies a parallelogram cut through the centre of Colorado, 
from north to south, 200 miles wide and 400 long. They reach from latitude 36 degrees 
and 30 minutes to 41 degrees and 30 minutes. The 106th degree, meridian, exactly bisects 
them all. The mother Corderilla, sweeping in successive and alternate curves, east and 
west, divides them one from the other. Each park gives birth to an immense river, departing 
alternately to the Atlantic and Pacific seas. Here are grouped mountains, parks, and rivers 
of stupendous dimensions and august sublimity. Spurs of the primary Cordillera curve 
around to embrace those fronts of the parks from which the great rivers debouch by canons. 

These parks have the same level as the great “ Plateau of America.” They form a part 
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Auriferous of its surface and assimilate to all its peculiar characteristics. There are parts of it sunk 

North within the bulk of the primeval Cordillera. 

America, from 

(Colorado)' ! Remarking the identity in physical features of the parks thus closely grouped, but the 

infinite variety flowing from the juxtaposition of altitudes, depressions, permanent snows, 
running rivers, and the eccentric courses of the mountains and rivers, the details of the San 
Luis Park offer themselves for specific description. The plain is a drift soil abraded from 
the mountains and deposited by the currents of the water and of the atmosphere. The 
eastern half partakes of the qualities of the Cordillera, the western half of the qualities 
of the Sierra Miembres. The mother Cordillera forms the eastern wall, the Sierra 
Miembres the western wall of the San Luis Park. The mother Cordillera has a base 
and flanks of granite slopes inclining inwards as a pyramid, surmounted by stupendous 
masses of jurassic limestone, carried up, but not destroyed, by the upheaving volcanic 
forces. Neither igneous plutonic rock nor erupted lava is anywhere found or seen. 
The Sierra Miembres, a mountain chain of the secondary order, has, in a less proportion, 
the primeval and sedimentary rocks, but presents the throats of ancient volcanoes, 
streams of lava, once fluid, and immense pedrigals of igneous and plutonic rocks. 
The calcareous element, therefore, predominates in the alluvial soil, mixed with silicious 
and plutonic debris. These elements, intermixed by the action of water and the 
winds, present to arable and pastoral life a smooth surface for culture and perfect intrinsic 
fertility. 

Here is recognised an atmosphere and climate purely continental. Situated most 
remote from all the seas, of mountain altitude and encased all around by snowy Sierras, 
the atmosphere is intensely tonic, salubrious, and brilliant Summer and winter divide 
the year, scarcely interrupted by vernal or autumnal seasons. The meridian sun 
retains its vitalising heat throughout the year, while at midnight prevails a corresponding 
tonic coolness. The formation of light clouds along the crest of the Sierras is incessant. 
These are wafted away by the steady atmospheric currents coming from the west. 
They rarely interrupt the sunshine, but refracting his rays imbue the canopy with a 
shining silver light, at once intense and brilliant The flanks of the great mountains, 
bathed by the embrace of these irrigating clouds, are clad with dense forests of pine, 
fir, spruce, and aspen, which protect the sources of springs and the running rivulets. 
With the forests alternate mountain meadows of luxuriant and nutritious grasses. 
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Auriferous The San Luis Park extends from thirty-six degrees thirty minutes to thirty-eight degrees 

North forty minutes, and is bisected by the one hundred and sixth degree meridian, very nearly 

America, from 

the “New the centre of the territory. It is an ellipse in form, 200 miles in longitude and 75 in breadth. 

(Colorado.) Roads penetrating the surrounding mountains, by easy passes, converge into it from all 
portions and departments of the external continent. Its whole area is scanned by the eye 
at one sight from the overhanging mountains. No feature of nature which enters into the 
composition of scenery, rising to the highest standard of sublimity and beauty, is wanting. 
A vernal temperature, dissolving tints of light and shade, a translucent canopy intensely 
blue, a picturesque landscape and fantastic variety of form, blend themselves with the milk- 
white summits of the mountains to exhibit a panorama for ever fresh, graceful, and 
fascinating, outrivalling in celestial loveliness the oriental and poetic beauties of the sylvan 
Valley of Cashmere. 


COLORADO TERRITORY DESCRIBED BY COUNTIES. 

The most important county in Colorado territory, from its geographical position as the 
point from which the chief roads radiate to other parts of the great western country, and 
from the fact that the principal and most populous town in the territory (Denver City) is 
there located, is 

1. Arapaho County. —This county is situated on the eastern bank of the South 
Platte river, at the point where Cherry Creek empties into the Platte. It contains an 
occupied or improved area of some six hundred square miles. Denver City is the 
county seat, and contains about seven thousand five hundred inhabitants. It was first 
settled in October, 1858. Including Denver, the county numbers from twelve to thirteen 
thousand inhabitants. Being situated entirely on the plain, Denver is essentially a 
commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing place. It is the centre of the external commerce 
of the territory, in which all its important banking business is transacted. From Denver 
City all the important roads radiate to the different mining districts within the Rocky 
Mountain region, into all of which there is daily conveyance by coaches. The city is 
situated 620 miles from Atchison, on the Missouri river, to which there is constant 
railway communication from the city of New York. The distance from Atchison is 
travelled in Ben Holliday’s celebrated overland mail coaches, upon a fine road, through 
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a delightful country, and accomplished in six days. Thus is New York placed within Aimferoiis 
less than ten days’ travel of some of the richest gold and silver regions on the NortU^ ^ 



2. Gilpin Countv. —Next in importance, in population and industrial development, 
although smaller in area than the county of Arapaho, is Gilpin County, lying to the 
westward. The principal town is called Central City, containing, with the population 
engaged in active mining and milling operations in the neighbourhood, about twelve 
thousand inhabitants. All the active operations in mining, the immediate production 
being gold, centre in Gilpin County. There are about three hundred and fifty mills of all 
sizes and descriptions working in the county, connected with the production of gold. 
Among these are stamp mills of the largest class, driven by steam and water power, and 
many “ rastras ” or smaller mills, worked by the current, or by horse, mule, or hand power. 
Four-fifths of the entire yield of gold in Colorado for the year 1864 (twenty-four millions 
of dollars) was produced by the Gilpin and Clear Creek mines. This particular region is 
probably not richer in gold than other portions of the territory, but up to this time it is 
more fully developed, and every day new mines are opened and the wealth of the district 
more and more exposed. Gilpin County possesses but little arable soil, the land being 
uniformly pastoral, and furnishing perennial grasses of a superior quality for the support 
of cattle and stock. The county contains an area of about four hundred square miles, and 
includes the prominent mining towns of Nevada, Eureka, Black Hawk, Montana, and Fall 

3. Clear Creek County —Contains an area of about eight hundred square miles, and 
a population of some two thousand five hundred. The chief towns in the county are Empire 
City and Idaho City, fifteen miles apart The mining capacities of the county are of the 
highest order, and are being rapidly developed. A stream called Clear Creek bisects the 
county all through from east to west, flanked by precipitous mountains abounding in leads 
of gold-bearing quartz. The abundance of water furnishes innumerable mill sites. There 
are extensive hot and cold soda springs at Idaho City, near which are also wonderful mines 
of opals. Precious stones are here found on and near the surface in fabulous quantities; 
and mines are being opened to aid in the production of the gems still more abundantly. 
Parties have gathered these valuable stones on casual expeditions by the pint and quart. 
They are sometimes sold in Central City, or sent eastward, and polished by jewellers and 
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returned. Among the gems found may be enumerated opals, amethysts, onyxs, wine-coloured 
garnets, rock crystals, and numerous other descriptions. As many as twenty-seven different 
varieties of valuable specimens of gems have been found in Clear Creek County, all of 
which are susceptible of the highest polish, and have been cut or wrought by lapidaries into 
very beautiful personal ornaments. The scenery of this county is everywhere extremely 
grand and picturesque. Two good roads penetrate the county— one from Denver, the other 
from Central City —both straight, smooth, and direct. Clear Creek may literally be 
designated the “Gem county of Colorado.” 

4. Jefferson County — Is situated intermediately between Arapaho, on the east, and 
Gilpin and Clear Creek Counties on the west. “ Golden City ” is the name of the county 
seat. The population of the county is about 1700, and its area about 750 square miles. 
The population is in the main agricultural. The county contains immense quarries of 
limestone and marble, and extensive measures of bituminous coal. There are also oil 
springs in abundance scattered among the coal beds. A curious feature of this coal is that 
upon breaking a lump, it is found to be interspersed with particles of rosin in cubes, as 
found in parts of the piney regions of North Carolina; the result, it is supposed, of the 
burning of aboriginal pine forests at some remote period. Gold is found in this county 
in placers along the banks of Clear Creek, which bisects the county east and west, from 
gold washed down from the mountains in the rear. The towns of Golden Gate, Arapaho, 
Apex, and Mount Vernon, all agricultural, are situated near Golden City. The coal mines 
are located around Golden Gate, and around Mount Vemon are mines furnishing lime and 
plaster and marble. The marble is rose-coloured, similar in appearance to the Tennessee 
marble, to be seen in rich and elegant display in the Capitol at Washington. Iron ores, 
intonated with the limestone and coal beds of the Swedish and hematite class, are also 
found in abundance. Dairy farming is carried on very extensively in Jefferson County, by 
which Denver and other places are supplied with butter, cheese, and milk, and also with 
eggs, poultry, fresh meats, &c. 

5. Boulder County — Is situated north of Jefferson, and contains about the same area. 
The population is about 1600. The county is the counterpart of Jefferson in nearly all 
particulars. It contains flouring mills, and a valuable iron furnace is in full blast in it. It 
also contains salt and chalybeate springs. It is a splendid county lor wheat, com, sorghum, 
hay, &c. The county contains but one organized town at present, called “Boulder City.” 
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6. Laramie County —Is the next county north of Boulder, and contains the towns of Auriferous 
Laporte, San Vrain, and Latham City—the latter named after the California senator of that North 
name. It numbers about 750 inhabitants. In the centre of this county is situated Long’s fife “ New 
Peak—the most elevated point of the Rocky Mountain system—and is seen in the western (Colorado, 
horizon 150 miles by those who travel up the Great Plains. In this county agricultural 
industry is alone developed, although actual exploration has demonstrated that it abounds 

in minerals equal to the other counties in Colorado. 

7. Douglas County —Is located south of Arapaho, its area resting upon the divide 
between the waters of the Platte and Arkansas rivers. It is remarkable for its immense 
forests of pine, heretofore the chief source of lumber to the towns and settlements along 
the base of the mountains, and extending over the plains. Frankstown and Russelville 
are the principal settlements. The population in whites is small—say some 500. It 
adjoins a portion of the Indian Reserve, in which Bent’s old fort is situated. The soil 
is eminently pastoral. Minerals have been found in considerable quantities, and the 
indications are that they exist in abundance. One agate, the length and breadth of a 
man’s hand, and two inches thick, was lately found in this county by an ignorant person 
who used it as a hammer to repair a horseshoe. 

8. El Paso County. —This county lies south of Douglas. The population is about 
two thousand, its area about nine hundred square miles. Its chief town is Colorado City, 
and includes the highly-developed farming region known as the “ Fontaine qui Bouille ”— 
or boiling spring. It also contains the famous and world-renowned “Pike’s Peak,” 
towering up like a huge beacon to guide the pioneer to fields of undeveloped wealth and 
magnificence. Around the base of Pike’s Peak, and the vicinity of Colorado City, are 
natural fountains of soda-water and chalybeate, and scenery wonderful for fantastic form 
and picturesque beauty. The latter features present obelisks resembling ruins of all 
sizes and forms, as protruding from the bright green foliage of the forests which clothe 
the mountain flanks. The productions of El Paso County are exclusively agricultural, 
including lumber. Everything raised in the States of New York and Pennsylvania can be 
cultivated and produced in this county. There exists an abundance of wild fruit, including 
plums, cherries, grapes, currants, raspberries, and strawberries. Orchards of apples, 
peaches, pears, quinces, and all kinds of orchard fruits, have been planted and are coming 
forward rapidly. The climate is especially adapted to the luxuriant growth of fruits. 
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Auriferous 9 and io. Pueblo and Fremont Counties. —Pueblo City is the county seat of 

Regions of 

North ^ the first, and Carson City of the second. They are 45 miles apart, and both situated upon 
the k H CW l 1 » t * le nort * 1 hank of the Arkansas River, which bisects both counties from west to east from 
(Colorado.) its point of issuance below the mountains. These counties and their towns are commanding 
points upon the high waters of the Arkansas, a river of the first magnitude among those of 
importance on our continent. The use of this river will always form a prominent thorough¬ 
fare or highway across the continent from the middle Mississippi (about the latitude of 
Memphis) into Mexico, Arizona, and Lower California, upon the Pacific sea. Although 
navigable only up to Fort Smith, it furnishes a level road a thousand miles in length, and 
then an entrance into the Rocky Mountains. Its banks are lined with timber and with 
grasses — the latter expanding indefinitely into the Great Plains. Pueblo County has an area 
of about 900 square miles, Fremont the same. They are exclusively agricultural as yet. 
The fertile bottoms of the Arkansas, and the abundance of water for irrigation, constitute 
these counties the agricultural regions par excellence of Colorado. It is here are found an 
abundance of luscious white and purple grapes, and other native fruits. Wine is made in 
considerable quantities. The population numbers in each county about 700, or 1400 in 
both. These counties are open to access all around from the Great Plains, and through 
them the roads converge toward the west, through the mountain passes at the sources of 
tile South Platte, Arkansas, and Del Norte rivers. 

11. Huerfano County — Is situated south of the Arkansas River, extending thence to 
the southern boundary of Colorado territory, and east of the Snowy Sierra. It has about 
1200 inhabitants, and contains the celebrated Spanish Peaks, equal in altitude to Pike’s 
Peak and Long’s Peak. These peaks are isolated and stand out like islands. Huerfano 
(Orphan) county has a large area, about 9000 square miles. It is traversed by the rivers Los 
Animas (Purgatory), Triupas, Apishpa, Huerfano, and San Carlos. It is a fine agricultural 
region, the borders of the rivers only being as yet cultivated. The Bay of the Great Plains 
is formed in this county by being enveloped by the Snowy Sierra aud Raton Mountains. 

12. Weld County —Is located to the eastward of Laramie County, occupying the 
entire stretch to the borders of Nebraska and Kansas, and containing the village of Jules- 
burg, recently become of note in consequence of an Indian massacre. Area of the county 
8500 square miles, with but a small number of inhabitants—say 450. It is probably the only 
county where buffalo in any quantity exists. It lies exclusively on the Great Plains, and is 
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bisected by the South Platte and its affluents, the Beaver, Bijou, Kiowa, and Camanche creeks. Auriferous^ 
The country is peculiarly pastoral, although it contains some arable lands of good quality. North 
It is on the grand highway, with Arapaho, between Atchison, Missouri, and Denver City, the “Nctt _ 

(Colorado.) 

r3 AND 14. Summit and Lake Counties —Characterised throughout their area by 
stupendous mountain chains and peaks, cover the western third of the territorial area of 
Colorado (or 30,000 square miles), filling the space extending from the Snowy Sierra to the 
western boundary of the territory, including the sources of the streams which discharge 
themselves into the Pacific Sea, and the area drained by them. These counties are located 
entirely upon the elevated plateau of the continent, 7000 feet above the sea, with seductive 
valleys of parallel dimensions, enveloped by innumerable mountain chains and peaks. 
Explorations, as yet imperfect, indicate those counties to be the most prolific metalliferous 
region of the whole mountain system of North America. The salubrious and serene atmo¬ 
sphere, splendid scenery, and infinite variety of productions in mines, agriculture, forests, with 
abundant streams, seem to blend within these counties every variety of attraction demanded 
by the advancing column of American progress. No lodgment amounting to permanent 
occupation has yet surmounted the rigour of the Sierra and found a location within this area. 

15 and 16. Costilla and Conejos Counties —Embrace the south-west corner of 
the territory, having an area of 18,000 square miles. They have received the head of the 
Mexican column of progress advancing from the south, and have a population of 12,000, mostly 
Mexicans. These counties include the superb San Luis Park—referred to more particularly 
above—and the mountain chains of the Sierra Miembres (mountains of osiers or willows), and 
the Sierra La Plata, or Silver Mountain. The Sierra Miembres are the elongation of those 
famous mines of Sonora, Chihuahua, and Durango which have furnished the principal 
portion of the silver used by the world. They abound in gold, but more particularly with 
silver or argentiferous ores. This area contains erupted volcanic mountains and the 
formations which include all the precious stones and gems. The most remarkable hot 
springs exist here. The Pagosa spring is among the most wonderful of the sanitary 
springs of the world. It is to those springs what Niagara is to other noted cataracts. It 
is in this region that is reached in perfection the ethereal and propitious atmosphere which 
characterises the mountain region of our continent, and to which the tide of hardy and 
adventurous emigration will flow as soon as the alluring beauties and substantial attractions 
of the Park become known to the world. 
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A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF COLORADO. 

Through the entire centre of Colorado, from north to south, and lapping up against General 
the indented base of the mountains, are deposits of the primeval ocean—all classing in the Colorado, 
geographical series of “secondary” rocks. The contact here of the secondary rocks with York Herald.” 
the primeval mountains brings into juxtaposition an immense variety of metals, rocks, 
earths, and salts. Above these, in the mountains, we find precious metals and lumber 
abounding in infinite profusion. Pastoral agriculture there occupies the whole face of 
nature. From the crowning summit of the Snowy Cordillera, turretcd by the stupendous 
towers of Long’s and Pike’s Peaks, descend, towards the two great oceans—the Atlantic 
and the Pacific—the eastern and western slopes of the American continent On the east 
is seen the smooth and gently descending area of the Great Plains, interlaced by rivers. 

On the west we see the prodigious system of mountains, extending to the Pacific Sea, 
channelled and drained by immense rivers, which bear off its surplus waters. Surmounting 
the central barrier of the continent, like the saddle upon the back of a horse, Colorado 
Territory is pre-eminently the keystone of our continental arc. As in the east, the 
boundaries of the State of Pennsylvania bestride and neutralize the barriers of the 
Alleghanies, fusing the Atlantic sea with the Mississippi basin — the same on the west, in the 
sublime prospective expansion of our immense interior, onward to the great mountains and 
beyond to the Pacific sea, is accomplished by the supreme and crowning geographical 
position of Colorado. 

The idea of embracing within the boundaries of states and nations massive chains of 
mountains, instead of causing them to form limits of separation, is here demonstrated in 
two instances on the American continent. Is it wise to perpetuate the profound blunders 
of antiquity, which have made for thousands of years the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the 
Caucasus bulwarks to crush affiliation and make eternal social isolation ; or shall we confine 
these barriers where social unity and energy shall obliterate them as barriers against the . 

fusion of mankind into the grand scheme of civilization and Christianity ? 

The entire catalogue of metals, salts, and chemicals is found in Colorado, in juxta¬ 
position, or as conveniently arranged as shops are on Broadway — all that is necessary to 
occupy the industry of man are found, as it were, in a bunch. An area of 80,000 miles is 
as thoroughly permeated with gold as the waters of the Atlantic are with salt It is found 
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General^ ^ in eveiy form, ore in all its varieties, and pure in the placers. The beds and banks of all 
Colorado t he streams sparkle with the priceless deposit 
York Herald/’’ 

The aggregate production of gold in Colorado since its first discovery there may be 
estimated at one hundred millions of dollars. There are probably at least 10,000 mines, 
constituting actual property, now being worked in the territory. Gold mining is the chief 
interest of the territory. While in the eastern grain-growing states labour is occupied in the 
production of the cereals and in manufacturing and commercial pursuits, in Colorado, and in 
its peerless sisters, Idaho, Montana, and Nevada, the production of gold or silver is the 
primary object of labour ; for with them all the necessaries, comforts, and many of the 
luxuries of life can be readily purchased. 

There exists in Colorado ample evidence that the supply of gold in quartz, placers, and 
in the beds and banks of streams, is absolutely inexhaustible. Every season, startling 
discoveries of gold are made in the two flanks of the Cordilleras. Pioneers are magnificently- 
rewarded for their toil and industry. The civil war, instead of diminishing the production 
of gold, has been the means of bringing it out in Colorado in more abundance than ever, 
and it will continue to be so as long as paper money shall fail to represent true values, as it 
does at the present time, and so long as our advancing army of progress aims to secure 
wealth and self-independence. 

The amount of transportation between the Missouri and the Colorado, as the first point 
of entrance to the great mountain system, is prodigious. The Great Plains represent the 
ocean between the city of New York and Liverpool. It is no uncommon thing to see as 
many as 50 wagon teams in one camp, and it is not setting the figure too high to say, 
that at least half a million of people are more or less interested or engaged in this vast 
system of intra-continental transportation. New York city is the great Atlantic metropolis 
from which the bulk of this immense trade flows, and it is to her interest and to the interest 
ot her merchants and capitalists, that every movement calculated to facilitate the means of 
transit and the development of the resources of these new territories, should be steadily 
and liberally encouraged. 
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Gold being the primary cause of the emigration, we will commence with Gilpin 
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curve in the main range of mountains. This county is well supplied with fine timber on County ' 
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CoTrad” °b groun< ^ s t * ie Agricultural Society, and all the surroundings and attractions of the 
Capt. R. H. metropolis of a thriving western State. Strangers gaze with astonishment at seeing such 
a town so far west of the Mississippi, in the heart of the “Great American Desert,” 
requiring but one more step in civilisation to make it perfect, and which a company has 
been incorporated to take, and will be accomplished in a few months—gas and water 
in the streets and houses. Denver is the finest city of its size west of Chicago, and no 
finer locality could have been selected for an inland town upon the continent It is 
situated on the east side of the Platte River, 12 miles from the base of the mountains, 
on a gently-sloping plain facing the river, giving a commanding view of the mountain 
range to the westward from every house and street The business houses are fine 
substantial brick structures, which would be a credit to towns of the Atlantic States. 
The streets are very wide and regularly laid out, and from the nature of the coarse 
gravelly soil require no paving, but make the finest, smoothest drives in the world. 
Many of the private residences are beautiful, with an attractive and home-like appearance. 
The population now exceeds 10,000. A stranger visiting Denver is received with the 
utmost cordiality. The people are generous, open-hearted, and whole-souled. Hospitality 
is one of the peculiarities of their nature, and is considered a duty to the poor benighted 
heathen from abroad, who arrives expecting to meet people dressed in skins, a revolver 
in each hand, and a bowie knife between their teeth. In the summer, the thermometer 
ranges about 80® ; the nights are delicious, cool, and dewless. The winters, as a rule, are 
mild, with occasional light falls of snow, and a brief period of severe cold, which soon 
disappears; and literally there is no disease peculiar to the climate. The view from Denver, 
looking westward, takes in about 200 miles of the mountains, including Long’s and Pike’s 
Peak, and is admitted by all travellers to be unequalled in the world. Always new, always 
changing, and presenting a different aspect and effect with every change of light and shade as 
the clouds float by, it has the power to attract to its contemplation, and leaves impressions on 
the minds of the beholder never to be forgotten. To give some idea of the prosperous 
state of the business of this young City of the West, the statistics collated from a report of 
the Committee of the Board of Trade, derived principally from returns from the office of the 
United States Assessor, exceeded in 1867 Sr00,000,000. 

Water-power on the Platte River, opposite Denver, is estimated at i,843,5oolbs., 
equivalent, with a fall of 113 feet, to 63 r 2 horse power. Apply the volume of water to 
mechanical purposes, and Denver will rival the great manufacturing cities of the East; 
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Si 50c. per bushel; beef 10 to eoc. per lb; 
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Resources of their time in travel and amusement Let these happy ones—or rather lucky ones—turn 
Capt. R. H/ 7 away from contemplating the handywork of art and science in the East, to the glorious 
pictures fashioned for them by the almighty hand of Nature’s God in the Far West. Those, 
then, who would enjoy a summer trip should ignore the old beaten path of summer resort, 
with its heat, dust, flies, and fashion. Let them visit the Rocky Mountains when the 
country is to be seen in all its beauties, the snow gone but off the peaks, and when Nature’s 
panorama and storehouse of curiosities are exhibited, in dazzling splendour and bewildering 
magnificence. They can drink mineral waters from Nature’s pure fountains; have baths, 
hot or cold, from the same sources; strawberries and ice cream, from real ice, off the same 
hill side; with pleasant hotels and halting-places on their road; and hunting, fishing, and 
trapping abounding in every direction; and, again, the luxury of quiet contemplation while 
gazing on the stupendous and sublime of Nature’s rarest beauties. Go where you will the 
prospect is charming; but all is dwarfed by the indescribable grandeur of the mountains. 
Volumes have been written on the Alps, but the world has only one such view as is presented 
from the valley prairie east of Denver. In bewildering sublimity “ none but itself can be 
its parallel.” There may be isolated views of the Alps as beautiful as any 20 miles of the 
Rocky Range, and the icy land of Alasaka has its “St Elias,” that towers higher than the 
highest of them; but from this valley is presented, in one grand view, 200 miles of the 
Rocky Mountains, until the range is lost in the distance. At times black, threatening clouds 
hang upon them, adding to the beauty of the scene; while the storm seems spell-bound and 
held captive, having no deliverance until these clouds are burst and discharged; with the 
fierce lightning flashing incessantly and harmlessly in its violence. The setting sun, casting 
evening rays through the passing clouds, and fringing them with its matchless tints; here 
and there flinging a silver lining around the enraged elements, and breaking out in refulgent 
splendour on the distant peaks, flashing in almost dazzling brilliancy upon the eternal snows. 
He whose good fortune it has been to witness this sublime and awful scene of material and 
moral grandeur must confess that the hand of the Eternal Architect alone could have 
fashioned out in such perfectedness this wonderful panorama. 

The Great Snowy Range is the first to meet the eye, and the observer insensibly wanders 
along its vast ridged and broken sweep, until it is lost in deep blue vaulted domes on either 
side. It has no two points alike, and confuses the very conceptions of men in gazing on this 
colossal masterpiece of the Almighty Architect. Yonder is a mass of peaks, as if made up 
of inverted icicles; and beside them, it would seem, stupendous snow drifts, with their 
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to their foundations, as if the earthquake had taken the Western World up in its Titanic 
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Resources of no old maids, and few young ones; plenty of young America and enterprise; no circuses, 
C^pTr 0 H. by but the best collection of natural curiosities in the world; no millionaires, but plenty of 
material to manufacture them out of the raw article; no Bois de Boulogne, or De Cambre, 
or Hyde Park, but a dozen large ones, where they could be hid away out of sight; no 
cheese factories, but plenty of milk, and room for them; no woollen factories as yet, but 
plenty of wool; no world’s fair, but the ores that took the first gold premium at the Paris 
Exposition; no cholera; no yellow or typhoid fever, or other pestilence; and, altogether, 
not the best or the worst country to live in. If it were the best, everybody would want to 
live there, and that would make the population too thick. If, with its advantages of climate, 
and natural wealth, Colorado had occupied the position of Ohio it would have been to-day 
the first in importance in the Union. It was not to be, and the best portion of our 
continent was placed far inland, to induce the settlement of that distant country, and open 
the way for the Pacific Railroad. The hardest part of it is accomplished. Her Alpine 
summits have been passed and mastered, and the tide of civilisation rolls rapidly on from 
east to west to people the great unknown wilderness, and where a heaven-high wall of ice 
and snow-crowned rocks seem to mark a natural boundary and division between two 
peoples. Silver gates have opened, and the two races will meet in chambers of gold, and in 
the mountain-hedged alley commingle and spread like a vast inland sea over all the land, 
while these elevated regions, once considered worthless, will eventually become the seat of 
empire, as they are the rocky crown of the Continent. Thus the future throne of Columbia 
shall be of native gold, and the silver sceptre God has given her she shall wield sitting above 
the clouds. 

MODE OF REACHING COLORADO—UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mode of Before concluding these papers, the writing of which has been a pleasing and grateful 
Colorado— task to me, I would like to give a short sketch of the present easy way of travelling towards 
Railroad. a land I have described as being so promising; so that, in the event of anyone being 
tempted to put my descriptions to personal examination and test, they may read how cheaply, 
pleasantly and quickly, without fatigue, they may do so. 

The general interest that is taken in the great national undertaking of building the 
Union Pacific Railroad steadily increases as the road approaches completion, opening up 
and developing, as it does, vast regions of territory hitherto unknown, whilst the ability and 
economy which have characterised its construction have won the admiration of both America 
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COMMERCIAL WEALTH OF COLORADO, U.S. 

From the “ Mining Journal" February i$th, 1869. 



influences; the air made more malarious by the large bodies of stagnant water in Texas and 












Colorado range, situated from 5,000 to 6,000 ft. above the level, with not one drop of Com 
stagnant water in the valleys, which are well watered with the clear, pure, running rivers Colo 
of the Platte, the Colorado, Rio Grande, and a thousand of their tributaries, well wooded Lees 
with the pine, and bearing the richest crops of grass in the known world, there exists not 
one malign influence to operate against the industry of the Colorado ranchman and farmer; 
so that a wonderful impetus has lately been given to the stock-raising of that State, and 
many of the more southern men are flocking in with their sheep and herds. 


The railroad, also, now so near completion (and which will be running throughout the 
region by Jan. 1, 1870), gives an enormous advantage to the Colorado citizen; so that I 
do most confidently believe, for young and enterprising men of small capital, honest energy, 
and industry, there is not such another opening on earth for sure and safe investment; 
while the only one adverse circumstance which could operate injuriously to such occupation 
has been at last removed by the United States Government, and that is the suppression of 
the Indian, and confining him within his reserve. 


In the mining reports from the State everything is most encouraging. The silver yield 
shows a steady and uniform increase, and it is now well conceded and proved beyond doubt 
that the veins are the continuation of the Mexican lodes, and caused by the same upheaval 
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Mines of thickness, abounding in fossil leaves and insects, the shales containing them occurring at 
(Hollister.) points 60 miles apart; above them brown sandstones and conglomerates, having a thickness 
of from 1200 to 1500 feet, and containing silicified wood, turtles, and bones and teeth of 


The country in which these are found is a most remarkable one. From the summit of 
a high ridge on the east a tract of country containing five or si* hundred square miles is 
distinctly visible. Over the whole surface is rock, bare rock, cut into ravines, canons, 
gorges, and valleys, leaving in magnificent relief terrace upon terrace, pyramid beyond 
pyramid, rising to mountain heights : amphitheatres that would hold a million spectators— 
walls, pillars, towers, castles everywhere. It looks like some ruined city of the gods— 
blasted, bare, desolate, but grand “ beyond a mortal’s telling.” Originally an elevated 
country, composed of a number of soft beds of sandstone of varying thickness and 
softness, underlaid by immense beds of shale, it has been worn down and cut out by rills, 
creeks, and streams, leaving this strange, weird country to be the wonder of all generations. 

In this region is found a deposit of petroleum coal, scarcely to be distinguished in any 
way from the Albertine of New Brunswick. In lustre, fracture, and smell, it appears to be 
identical, and would yield as much oil as this famous oil-producing coal. It is in a 
perpendicular vein three feet wide, and was traced from the bottom of Fossil Canon, near 
Curtis Grove, White River, to the summit level of the country, a thousand feet in height, 
and for nearly five miles in length, diminishing in width towards the ends of the vein. Its 
description and analysis is thus given by Dr. Hayes, of Boston:— 

“Black, with high lustre like Albertine, which it resembles physically; specific gravity 
“ 1-055 t° 1-075. Electric on friction; breaks easily, and contains -33 of one per cent. 
“ moisture. It afiords 39-67 per cent of soluble bitumen when treated with coal naphtha, 

‘ and after combustion of all its parts 1-20 per cent, of ash remains; 100 parts distilled 
“afforded bituminous matter 77-67; carbon or coke 20-80; ash left 1-20; moisture-33; 
“ total, ioo-oo. It expands to five or six times its volume, and leaves a porous cake, which 

The vein is in an enormous bed of sandstone, No. 2, and its walls are smooth. 
Beneath the sandstone are the petroleum shales No. 3, one bed of which, varying from ten 
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gulches 1000 feet higher than Central City. There was altogether one of the finest displays 
of mammoth vegetables and roots, of large, ripe, plump grains, and we might add, of fast 
roadsters, that ever was seen. 

The native fruits of Colorado are a small, worthless thorn-apple; a large, pleasant 
plum, trees rather shy bearers; small, black, acid gooseberry in abundance, not of much 
value; cherry, called “ choke,” really a pleasant fruit, size of large wild cherry, black, 
heart-shaped, free from insects, quite as good as the Morello, bushes large and prolific; 
currants, black, yellow, and red, black the best, a large, pleasant, acid fruit, superior to 
many cultivated varieties, bushes large, hardy, and good bearers, furnishing fruit for six 
weeks; raspberry, good size, red, juicy, fine flavour, makes a choice wine, bush twenty 
inches high, very prolific, and coutinues in bearing for six weeks; the strawberry and 
whortleberry, the former ripening in altitudes where it freezes every night of the year 
according to Fahrenheit, abundant in some parts of the Foot-Hills, just beginning to be 
cultivated, sold in t866 at S3 a quart; the whortleberry not found much below but 
plenty at an elevation of 9000 feet. It is said that wild grapes grow in the southern portion 
of the territory, and a small variety of the common red cherry in some of the parks and 
canons of the Foot Hills. Apples, peaches, grapes, and pears are raised by the Mexicans 
in the San Luis Park, and something in that direction has been accomplished on the 
Arkansas. On the Platte, seedling plums, peaches, and apples made a most thrifty growth 
the past season, and about $20,000 worth of pear, apple, and peach trees, raspberry and 
blackberry bushes, grape and strawberry vines, were set out in the falL Fruit growing is yet 
in its veriest infancy. It took the settlers three years to learn that they could farm at all, 
and two more to discover the importance of the interest, and the territory is but eight years 
old. From the full success of fruit culture in Utah, in about the same altitude and latitude, 
there is reason to hope everything from it here. 

We come at last to the most important resource of the Valley—its broad, pastoral 
acres, numbering 25,000,000.* Its native grasses are many and rich, the buffalo and bunch 
varieties being equal to oats in the sheaf. Starting with the sap-snows, they attain their 
growth by the end of the rainy season, and then ripen into hay, standing. On this stuff large 
herds have made four hundred pounds weight per head in a summer. With a fresh range 
for winter, they come into market in the spring better beef than the seven-months-stall-fed 


garden of fertility; so they would **' 











country. Butter and cheese, unsurpassed in quality and ol home production, are 
proportionally as cheap as in the East The first cost of cows is high, from $60 to $100, 
but their keeping amounts to very little. On the whole we believe we are safe in affirming 
that there is no such country for stock as this. 

Of the game and wild beasts native to the valley, the Indian is the most prominent, 
useless, pernicious, and costly to hunt. Indians and railways do not well agree, and as the 
country bears more of the latter it will less of the former. With an able and honest 
administration of their affairs in Colorado, no serious trouble need be apprehended in the 
future. Next to the Indian come the grizzly, cinnamon, and black bear; and after them 
the cougar or mountain lion, the big white, or buffalo wolf, the shaggy brown, the black, the 
grey or prairie wolf, and the coyote, wachunka-monet, or medicine-wolf of the Indians; the 
buffalo, noticed before; the elk, black, and white-tailed deer; the antelope and mountain 
sheep; lynx, wild cat, badger; four varieties of the hare; the silver-grey, the cross, the red, 
and the swift foxes; mink, pine marten, and beaver, and the prairie dog. The latter 
resembles the fox-squirrel, their flesh is tender and palatable, and their oil very superior 
in quality. They live together in subterranean villages, seem to have a communal system of 
government and things whether founded on Divine right or the consent of the governed, has 
not been discovered. They locate the towns without regard to the vicinity of water, 
sometimes in places where none is to be seen, and subject neither to rain nor dew. It is 
gravely doubted by some writers whether they make the same use of that fluid as other 
animals—the drunkard excepted. The large prairie wolf used to be a characteristic feature 
of the Plains, but like its fellows, the buffalo and Indian, is fast passing away, 

Of game birds there are the wild turkey, mountain grouse, sage hen, prairie chicken, 
ducks, geese, swans, ptarmigan, &c. The sage hen is only found west of the Range, which 
is true also of its favourite food, the sage bush. The ptarmigan exists only in the frosty 
breath of the Range, being white when the snows mostly fly and turning partially brown 
when they melt and run off. 

Of timber the principal varieties are pine, hemlock, spruce, cedar, fir, cotton-wood, 
box-elder, quaking-aspen. There is a little scrubby oak, and willow and alder-bushes 
on every brook. Nearly one-half the Territory is more or less timbered, the trees generally 
tlun on the ground and small. 
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EXTRACT FROM "THE NEW GOLD FIELDS:" By 
EDWARD BLISS, Esq. New York, 1863. 

“ The Mineral Resources of Colorado. —It is a generally-admitted fact that the 
entire Rocky Mountain range is of Plutonic origin, and consequently abounds in rich and 
valuable minerals. But exploration and careful ‘ prospects ’ have established the 
superiority, in this respect, of certain localities, and among these the newly settled territory 
of Colorado stands to-day in a most conspicuous and favourable light. Gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead, and a variety of sulphurets, carbonates, and oxides have been dis¬ 
covered. But as the most valuable of these minerals is the chief attraction for the adven¬ 
turous pioneers of our country, the business of gold hunting and gold mining has thus far 
absorbed the time and labour of explorers. This will continue to stimulate the enterprise 
and characterise the efforts of the settlers of Colorado, until such time as the growth and 
advancement of that region shall create a demand for the development and improvement 
of the rich mines of iron and other metals known to exist there. 

“ The Colorado gold mines differ from those of California in this particular: that in the 
former the precious metals are generally found in extensive * lodes ’ of quartz and pyrites, 
while in the latter, placer and gulch mining are the most extensive and the most profitable. 
It must not be understood by this that there are no placer mines in Colorado. Numerous 
gulches and ravines have been extensively worked in different parts of the territory, and 
in some instances the yield has been astonishingly rich and abundant But up to the 
present time the extent of the discoveries of gulch, bar or river deposits, has not seemed to 
establish a claim for Colorado as a great placer mining region. That the inexperienced 
may the more clearly understand the difference between ‘ placer 1 and * lode ’ mining, the 
following brief explanation is appended :—Where deposits of gold are found in gulches, on 
bars or in river beds, mixed only with the sands and alluvial washings of the mountains or 
hill sides, and requiring oaly the action of water, by sluicing or hydraulics, to separate from 
the earthy admixture, the term ‘ placer ’ is applied to this kind of mining. Where gold 
deposits are found mixed with quartz rock, pyrites of iron and copper, or other metals, and 
occupying veins between walls of solid granite, they are called ‘ lode' mines. These latter 
can only be worked profitably by the aid of capital and powerful machinery; but expe- 
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“ from the native gold, and in this manner large amounts have been consumed, which would 
“ escape classification in an estimate of the yearly product. Rare and valuable ‘ nuggets ’ 
“ are also often retained by miners as 1 specimensso that any attempt to arrive at an 
“ exact estimate of the gold product would prove a failure: 

“ But the above figures certainly afford great encouragement and hope for the 
“ future. It must be remembered that the early history of all gold regions is a history 
“ of ‘prospecting,’ of great wastes of time and money in explorations, and of serious 
“ disappointments and privations to the pioneers. The early settlers of Colorado had to 
“ pass through all these trials, and, what was still more disastrous, they suffered bitterly 
“ from a lack of experience or knowledge of the business of quartz mining. They were all 
“ apprentices in gold mining, and, as an inevitable consequence, met with repeated disasters 
“ and failures which have since been mastered and overcome/ - 

Labour. —In such a country there can be no limit to the profitable application of 
manual labour. In the thickly-populated districts of Europe, competition, in this particular, 
is so great that the daily wages of the working class are, necessarily, meagre and unremu- 
nerative, while there is no possible opportunity for the accumulation ol any surplus means 
above the actual necessary amounts required for a daily subsistence. In this particular, 
Colorado offers extraordinary inducements to the hardy and industrious classes of the 
Old World to come and settle within her limits. 

The exploration and settlement of the interior wilds of the United States territories, 
made more thorough and extensive since the discovery of gold in the mountain ranges of 
Calilomia, have demonstrated beyond all doubt the existence of mineral wealth in inex¬ 
haustible quantities, and the remarkable adaptability of the soil and climate of the central 
region to the support of a numerous population. 

All the succulent varieties of plants—potatoes, cabbages, onions, squashes, &c.—attain 
an enormous size, retaining the tenderness, juiciness, and sweetness which almost everywhere 
else belong only to the smaller varieties. The wild fruits of Colorado are numerous and 
abundant, and can doubtless be much improved by cultivation. 

The Old World, crowded and overflowing with its packed millions, needs winnowing, 
and nowhere can its transplanted humanity find more room, a purer climate, or a more 
productive soil than in the grand ranges and fertile valleys of the Rocky Mountain region 
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MINES, MINING, AND MINERS. 

From Bowles's “ Summer Vacation in the Parks and Mountains of Colorado 

It remains for me to speak of the industrial interests, growth, prosperity, and 
es’s promise of Colorado. These have only been incidentally alluded to so far; but they 
deserve special exhibition. The change in its material affairs and prospects, since we 
of were here three years ago, is most marked and healthy. Then, the original era of 
speculation, of waste, of careless and unintelligent work, and as little of it as possible, 
of living by wit instead of labour, of reliance upon eastern capital instead of home 
industry, was, if not at its height, still reigning, but with signs of decay and threatening 
despair. The next two years, 1866 and 1867, affairs became desperate; the population 
shrunk; mines were abandoned; mills stopped; eastern capital, tired of waiting for 
promised returns, dried up its fountains; and the secrets of the rich ores seemed 
unfathomable. Residents, who could not get away, were put to their trumps for a living; 
and economy and work were enforced upon all. Thus weeded out, thus stimulated, the 
population fell back on the certainties; such mining as was obviously remunerative was 
continued; the doubtful and losing abandoned; the old and simple dirt-washing for gold 
was resumed, and followed with more care; and farming rose in respectability and promise. 
The discovery and opening of specially rich silver mines near Georgetown kept hope and 
courage alive, and freshened speculation in a new quarter; but the main fact of the new era 
was that the people went to work, became self-reliant, and, believing that they “ had a 
good thing ” out here, undertook to prove it to the world by intelligent and economic 
industry. 

These were the kernel years of Colorado; they proved her; they have made her. Her 
gold product went down, probably, to a million dollars, say, in each of the years r866, r867 ; 
but it began at once, under the new order of things to rise; and agriculture also at once shot 
up and ahead, and directly assumed, as it has in California, the place of the first interest, 
the great wealth. No more flour, no more com, no more potatoes at six cents to twelve 
cents a pound freight, from the Missouri River; in one year Colorado became self- 
supporting in food; in the second an exporter, the feeder of Montana, the contractor for 
the Government posts and the Pacific Railroad; and now, in the third year, with food 
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cheaper than in “ the States,” she forces the Mississippi and Missouri valleys to keep their 
produce at home or send it east. She feeds the whole line of the Pacific Railroad this side 
the continental divide, and has even been sending some of her vegetables to Omaha. Her 
gold and silver product is up to at least two millions this year, got out at a profit of from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent, is now at the rate of nearly if not quite three millions, and will 
certainly surpass that sum in 1869. Her agricultural products must be twice as much at 
least, certainly four millions for 1868, and perhaps six millions; though it is difficult to 
make as certain estimates in this particular, and the Indians have worked great mischief 
with the ingathering of the crops this fall. 

Central City, in the midst of the mountains on the north branch of Clear Creek, 
continues to be the centre of the gold-quartz mining; and business there was never more 
healthily prosperous than pow. All its stamp mills are in operation, and more are being 
erected; for after wearily waiting through two or three years for more effective processes for 
reducing the ores, their owners have set these in operation again, simplified, perfected, 
and economised their working, and from about one hundred and forty mills, and seven 
hundred and fifty stamps, are now producing nearly 850,000 of gold a week, at a 
cost for both mining and milling of from two-thirds to three-quarters that sum. 
Another season will see, say, fifty mills and one thousand stamps at work in this valley. 
The most valuable ores of the neighbouring mines are not put through this process, but are 
sold at about* 100 a ton to Professor Hill’s Smelting or Swansea Works, now established here, 
and working the richer and sulphuretted ores with an economy and completeness that the plain 
stamp mills cannot do. The ores worked in the latter form the principal product of the 
mines, and produce under the stamps about *25 a ton, while the cost for mining and milling 
is about *15 dollars. If steam is used the cost goes up to *20. The Swansea and the 
plain stamp mill are the only “ processes ” now in use in this valley. Professor Hill has 
proved the success and profit of the former, at least for all high-class ores. He is giving 
from *80 to $125 a ton for such ore, and probably makes from *30 to *40 a ton on it; and 
his purchases amount to some $20,000 dollars a month. He is already doubling his 
furnaces. But the problem is to apply his process profitably to lower-class ores; to such 
as hold from $25 to $50 a ton, and of which there are almost literally mountains in 
Colorado. The free or simple gold ores of this grade can be worked well enough 
stamps and amalgamation, as in Centra] City and California, and the cost thereof can 
ultimately reduced to probably one-half of present prices; but these constitute only a 
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a portion of its ore taken out is yet worked. There are, several, perhaps half-a-dozen other 
mines nearly as good as this. 

Georgetown now has a population of about 3,000, and the best hotel in the territory. 
It is one of the places that every tourist should visit, partly for its silver mines, partly 
because the road to it up the South Clear Creek is through one of the most interesting 
sections of the mountains, and partly that it is the starting-point for the ascension of Gray’s 
Peaks. The traveller can go up to the top of that mountain and back' to Georgetown 
between breakfast and supper; and if he will not take his tour by the Snake and Blue 
Rivers to the Middle or South Park, he should certainly make this day’s excursion from 
Georgetown. Central City and its neighbourhood are much less interesting to the mere 
pleasure traveller. That town, with its 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants, is crowded into a narrow 
gulch, rather than valley, tom with floods, and dirty with the debris of mills and mines 
that spread themselves over everything. 

Scattered about, in Boulder District, on the Snake, over on the Upper Arkansas, 
up among the gulches of the South Park hills, are a few more quartz mills, some in 
operation, more not; but the principal business of quartz-mining is done in the sections 
I have named, in Gilpin and Clear Creek counties. Mill City, Empire, and Idaho are 
villages in this section, with their mines and mills, doing a little something, struggling 
to prove their capacity, but hardly in a single case making money, partly because of 
the poverty of the ore, but chiefly because it is refractory, and will not yield up its 
possessions to any known and reasonably cheap process. Time, patience, and cheaper 
labour will bring good results out of many of these investments ; but others will have to go 
to swell the great number of failures that stand confessed all over this as all over 

There are great tunnelling schemes proposed or started in the Georgetown silver 
district, by which the various ore veins of a single mountain are to be cut deep down 
in their depths, and their wealth brought out of a single mouth in the valley, at a much 
cheaper rate than by digging down from the top on the vein’s course and hauling up. 
The “ Burleigh drill ” from Massachusetts, that has been in use in the Hoosac tunnei, 
has been introduced here for this purpose j and successful mining on a grand scale 
will soon take this form, not only here, but in Nevada, and indeed in most of our mining 
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Mines, Mining The other form of mining, known as gulch-mining or dirt-washing, is increasing again, 
frmn Bowles’s and has employed full 300 men this season. Fifty to seventy-five of these are at work 
Vacat.cnm ^ in the Clear Creek and Boulder valleys; but the great body of them are scattered through 

Mountains of Park, Lake, and Summit counties, on the Snake and other tributaries of the Blue River; 
Colorado." 

on the upper Plattes in South Park; and on the upper Arkansas and its side valleys. 
They have averaged $12 a day to a man; but the season for this kind of mining is less than 
half the year, in some places because of ice and snow; in most for lack of water. The 
year’s product from gulch-mining will certainly foot up half a million dollars, probably 
a hundred thousand more. New gulches and fresh “ bars,” or deposits of sand, brought 
down from the hills by the streams, have been opened this year in preparation for another 
year’s work; and it is not unreasonable to look for a million dollars from gulch-mining 

These figures seem small compared with the amounts reported to be got out in 
the years following the first gold discoveries in 1859,—in ’6o to ’64, — when one year’s 
production ran up as high as six or eight millions, and for several years averaged probably 
four; when hundreds if not thousands of eager miners were gathered in a single gulch, 
and ran over its sands with a reckless waste, taking off the cream of the deposits, and then 
moving on to new places, and finally exhausting both their own first enthusiasm, and all 
the best or most obvious chances, turning away in disgust at a “ played-out ” territory. 
But the business is now resumed in a more systematic, intelligent, and economical way; 
labour is cheaper; miners are satisfied with more moderate returns; and there is really 
almost no limit to these valleys and banks, under the hills and along the rivers, whose 
sands and gravel hold specks of gold in sufficient quantity to pay for washing over. 
An intelligent investigator of the subject tells me that the whole of South Park would pay 
three or four dollars a day for the labour of washing it over. But I pray it may not be 
done while I live to come to these Mountains and the Parks, for gold-washing leaves a 

In the valley of the Blue and its tributaries more extensive works for gulch-mining 
exist than in any other district; there, not less than eighty-four miles of ditches to bring 
water to wash out the gold with have been constructed, and the amount of water they carry 
in the aggregate is 8,750 inches. One of these ditches is eleven miles long; two others 
seven miles each; another five, and so on; and they cost from $1,000 to *1,200 a mile. 
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Says Mr. Thomas, of the Rocky Mountain N.ws, from whose careful and elaborate 
investigations, this summer and fall, I draw many of the facts of this letter:—“The 
“ facilities and opportunities for gulch-mining in this county (Summit) are equal, if not 
“ superior, to any in Colorado. Many of the gulches now worked will last for years to 
“ come, while much ground remains yet untouched. The Blue River will pay for ten miles 
“ or more, at the rate of $5 to $10 dollars per day to the man. Many places will pay from 83 
“ to ?5 per day to the man, and will be worked when labour becomes lower and living 


In the Granite district of the Upper Arkansas, quartz gold is found in simple 
combination, or “ free,” as in California, which can be mined and reduced for $8 to 810 
a ton, while it yields from $15 to $100; but these are ores from near the surface, and it is 
yet a problem whether they will not change on getting down in the veins, as in other 
Colorado mines, and become “ refractory,” and impossible of working at a profit by any 
yet known process. 

The Cimerone Mines, just over the southern border of New Mexico, have attracted 
much attention for the last two years. Several quartz mills are in operation there, but the 
main yield, so far, is from the gulches, and the total product this year is about a quarter of 
a million dollars. San Luis Park, too, is believed to be rich in mineral deposits; some 
promising discoveries have already been made there; and indeed in almost every quarter of 
the State are the beginnings of developments that inspire great faiths, each in its own 
particular circle of prospectors and prophets 


There is apparently no limit, in fact, to the growth of the mineral interests of Colorado. 
The product this year is from two millions to two and a half; next year it will be at least a 
million more, perhaps a million and a half, or four millions ; and the increase will go 
on indefinitely. For the business is now taken hold of in the right way; pursued for the 
most part on strictly business principles; and every year must show improvements in the 
ways and means of mining and treating the ores. The mountains are just full of ores 
holding fifteen to fifty dollars’ worth of the metals per ton; and the only question, as 
to the amount to be got out, is one of labour and cost as compared with the profits 
of other pursuits. 
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down to depths varying from 500 to 1,200 feet beneath the surface. Each of these shafts m 
stands within a frame-house built to protect the engine, boilers, pumps, pipe, and hoisting (• 
apparatus, heretofore so necessary to draining and working each mine; and these engines 
have ordinarily been obliged to work ceaselessly, night and day, to keep the lode clear of 
water. Some of the mines have also pump-works underground. Beside these shafts the 
Comstock is tapped at various depths by tunnels—so that the visitor can suit himself as to 
whether he walks in from below the town, or is lowered down the shaft above. In either 
case, when he reaches the lower workings, he will be struck with wonder at their magnitude. 

A vast sloping cavity, some fifty or more feet wide, and of undeterminable length, has been 
worked out from where he stands to the surface. Great beams of pinewood, 18 inches 
thick, have been jammed lengthwise, as props, between the walls of this cavity, at distances 
of five feet from each other, and between these again, upright timbers of the same size have 
been closely jointed, so that, turn which way he will, going up or down, or along the 
workings, he can touch massive woodwork above, beneath, before, behind, and on either 
side of him, at any moment, a perfect forest of timbers. Here and there, in the different 
levels or floors, he sees the miners picking or shovelling, and wheeling ore from the 
breastworks or slopes, and he somewhat realizes the proportions of the Comstock when he 
learns that just in this way for three miles he would find them working to the number of 
3,000. Poor fellows ! in that sultry atmosphere of 100 degrees, where twenty-five per cent 
of their strength is exhausted by the heat, they richly deserve the S3 50c. per day given 
them. And how much wood do you think there is used in the Comstock for timbering? 
To the value of nearly $1,000,000 per annum. Try to comprehend that there are close 
upon seventy miles of tunnels and shafts and drifts and slopes in the lode—an underground 
city much larger than that above. And this lode, which is owned by some fifty different 
companies, is said to supply about 1,800 tons of ore daily to seventy-six mills, in which 
2,000 more persons are employed, and is officially stated to furnish employment, directly 
and indirectly, to 100,000 people. At the close of 1866 the mines on the Comstock had 
yielded, since their discovery in 1859, the enormous sum of $64,000,000. Since then 
they have produced, in 1867, about $17,500,000 and perhaps as much more may be 
estimated for 1868, which would give a total aggregate of $99,000,000 up to the close 
of 1868. There is no reason to suppose that this gigantic lode will ever cease its metallic 
supply as long as mining operations can be conducted in it By the present mode of 
draining it is believed that a greater depth than 1,500ft. or 2,000ft. cannot be reached, 
but with the Sutro Tunnel, which, running from Dayton, four miles away, will cut the lode 
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*,oooft. from the surface—a depth of 3,000ft can, by the aid of pumps, be drained air.t 
i.”) worked. It has been calculated that this tunnel, or adit, will thus add at leas* 
@1,000,000,000 to the silver yield, and if so, the Comstock lode will nearly or quite equal 
the Great Potosi of Bolivia, which yielded $r,200,000,000, and surpass the Vita Madre of 
Guanajuato, Mexico, from which @800,000,000 were taken, and the Vita Grande of 
Zacatecas, Mexico, from which was secured @650,000,000. There can be no question as 
to the necessity for such adits. Mines have been frequently “drowned out." One of 
t'u mines of Carthagena, in Hannibal’s time, which yielded 3,000 crowns per day, escaped 
such a fete through having an adit 1,500 paces long driven into it through the mountain. 
The Sutro Tunnel, when finished, will be of no very uncommon length. There are 
some in Europe of 8, 10, 14 miles long, and before the Sutro Tunnel shall have worked 
out the promised @1,000,000,000, our children’s children may walk along a 15 or 20 
miles adit into the lowermost bowels of the Comstock. Adits are needed likewise to 
assist in securing good ventilation for the mines, otherwise the miners either cannot work 
or work poorly. Many of the Comstock companies are now putting in engines to drive 
ventilating fens which will supply fresh air, through galvanized iron tubes to the lower 
levels—but the Sutro Tunnel, when completed, will materially assist. They also carry 
off the usual flow of water from the workings, and thus diminish the vast expenses of 
deep mining. What such expenses are may be inferred from the estimate made early 
in 1867, by the Nevada Legislature, that the annual product of the Comstock, then (in 
1866 and 1867) about @16,000,000 per annum, was gained at an annual expense of 
@15,500,000? This, however, seems to be greatly over-estimated; but under ordinary 
circumstances, with succeeding years, as the lode is worked deeper, the relative expenses 
in the item of drainage will increase, until the adit taps the lode. However, a Nevada 
paper states that with a recent great increase of heat in the mines comes also a greatei 
decrease of water .—New York Tribune. 
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MINING IN COLORADO, U.S. 

From the “ Mining Journal” January 23rd, 1869. 

It may be of interest to many of your readers to know what is being done in Colorado Mining in 
in the way of developing mines, &c. There has been no time since Colorado was first 
discovered that its mines have paid so well as at present. New discoveries are daily being 
made here, and the richest ores ever known to exist in the territory have recently been 
discovered. At Georgetown, the centre of silver-mining operations, located at a point that 
four years ago was a wilderness, there are now five reducing-works erected, of very limited 
capacity. Messrs. Schinner and Breckner, proprietors of the principal reducing-works took 
off on Saturday, Dec. 12, 164 lbs. troy of silver bullion coin, value 82646-80. The amount 
of ore reduced to secure this amount of bullion was 7 tons (2000 lbs. to the ton). Messrs. 
Hupenden, Wolters, and Co. have just taken from retort, and shipped to New York 84454-65 
in silver bullion from 21 tons of ore. Their mode of treating ores is by chloridising cylinders 
and amalgamation. This method is working veiy successfully on the sulphuretted ores found 
in this locality. Prof. Stewart produced 2615 ozs. of silver bullion in his small way of 
working, by a three-stamp mill, during the month of November. “ If such results (says the 
Colorado Miner) could be obtained from the Comstock lode, Nevada, millions of capital 
would be eager to invest; but being situate in Colorado, where millions have been expended 
by inexperienced people in mining and worthless processes, capitalists have not the temerity 
to invest.” The character of ores in this district is principally argentiferous galena, although 
many of the lodes carty silver glance (vitrous sulphide of silver), stephanite (brittle sulphide 
of silver), pyrargyrite (ruby silver), and chloride or horn silver. The principal lodes in this 
district are the Equator, Cascade, Terrible, South American (carrying stephanite, galena, and 
zinc blende), Wall street, Achilles, Aster, D. W. Yandall (carrying black and grey sulphurets 
of silver), U. S. Coin, Cataract, &c. These mines are capable of producing immense 
quantities of ore, and that of a class, too, that will average over 8200 per ton. The miners 
are anxious to have capacious works erected here, and offer to parties that will build such 
works as are required to reduce the class of ores above mentioned to denote to them and 
deliver at their works from r,ooo to 2,000 tons of first-class ores. This should really be an 
inducement to parties that are accustomed to treating ores to at least investigate the matter, 
and sea what merit there is in it. In South Park very little has been done during the past 
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Mining in year, although the richest gold mines in Colorado are at that point. The celebrated Orphan 
Colorado. 

Boy lode has been worked by Messrs. Newlin Brothers and Cotes, with great success, they 
having obtained from *850 to $1,400 to the cord of ore. This lode, like all lodes in that 
district, is very large, the pay streak varying in width from 7 to 16 feet. The deepest shaft 
on the lode is 120 feet. New works are to be erected at this mine the coming spring by 
Messrs. Jefferds and Co., of Chicago, Illinois, who, by the way, have a well-demonstrated 
process of treating sulphuretted ores, by the introduction of certain gases into a furnace while 
the ores are roasting or being desulphurised. Messrs. George Lechner and Co. have been 
hard at work on a patch called the Ten Forty lode, located about one mile from the Orphan 
Boy lode. This lode is very peculiar in its formation, being on a flat several hundred feet in 
width. In this flat many cuts have been made to a depth of from 30 to 45 feet, developing 
a rich deposit of silver ore, which seems to lie in chambers or floors, found in magnesian 
limestone of the dolomite species, covered with calc and felspar. Three cuts or drifts have 
been run at right angles across the flat, exposing at a depth of 20 ft. four distinct layers or 
floors, 20 to 30 inches thick, of black and grey sulphurets of silver, thoroughly decomposed, 
and very rich, the lowest assays being over Si,000 to the ton. Other cuts or drifts are now 
being run at a depth of 45 feet, and show three other layers. There is now explored nearly 
2,000 tons of the character of ore above described. The proprietor of this mine is now in New 
York, seeking capital to erect suitable works for the reduction of these ores. At Central 
City, the great central point of gold-mining operations in Colorado, great excitement has 
prevailed during the past month, caused by the discovery of a rich silver mine in that district. 
Robert Teats and Co. are working the ore, and obtaining from 600 to 1,000 ozs. of silver per 
day. All the mills in this locality are working full blast, and with good results. The bullion 
shipped from Central City amounts to from $250,000 to $300,000 per month, where two years 
ago it would hardly reach $50,000. Colorado is suffering from the want of experienced 
fumace-men and capital, especially in the silver districts, where its richest treasures lie. 






PASTORAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
RESOURCES. 











PASTORAL. 


Up to this point our attention has been exclusively directed towards the mineral wealth : 
of the estate. Its pastoral wealth is equally astonishing. In the language of Bishop Simp¬ 
son, App. 2, “ The pasturage of the plains and mountains is remarkable. The grasses are 
“ very nutritious, and they cure standing. Cattle refuse to eat hay when they can have 
“ access to the dry grass of the plains. Beef cattle that have not been fed on a pound of hay 
“ or grain are frequently brought to market even in winter. The climate is mild and 
“ healthful,” &c., &c. 

It is proved beyond doubt that the climate and pasturage of Colorado excel those of any 
other State in the United States for raising cattle and sheep. Epidemic diseases are 
unknown, while the natural increase is much greater than where beasts have to. be sheltered 
and fed during the winter months. 


EXTRACT FROM “THE NEW GOLD REGION:” By 
EDWARD BLISS. New York, 1861. 

“ Nearer the base of the rocky ranges, and along the valleys of the streams which have 
“ their origin in the mountains, vegetation is more prolific and the soil more arable. The 
“ grasses here are not only abundant, but grow to immense size, and contain more nutriment 
“ than the cultivated species of the most prosperous agricultural districts of the Mississippi 
“ valley. These grasses cure standing, and cattle have been known to feed and thrive upon 
“ them throughout the entire winter months. As a great grazing and stock-raising region, 
“ Colorado possesses advantages even over Texas, which has a world-wide reputation in this 
“ respect. The latter is subject not only to terrible storms, but long-continued rains, which, 
“ to unsheltered stock, are so fatal; while in Colorado no bleaching rains, no tornadoes 
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Pastoral. “ destroy the standing grasses or waste their nutriment. For four successive winters— 
“ excepting the last, which has been unusually inclement all over the country—there have 
“ not been twenty days in each that our cattle required feeding; and it is a still more 
“ remarkable fact, that they will not eat cured hay so long as they can have access to 
“ ungrazed pasture lands. Beef cattle have often been driven, in the months of January 
“ and February, direct from the fields to the shambles, and nowhere in the world can finer or 
“ better beef be found than in the markets of Colorado. 

“ To such, then, as desire to engage in stock-raising, or dairy enterprise, the territory ot 
“ Colorado offers a field unequalled in the known world. Already extended efforts in this 
“ branch of industry have met with most profitable returns.” 

One thousand ewes, properly herded, increase to 20,000 in five years’ time. 

One thousand cows increase to 7,000 head of cattle of all ages in the same period. 

In sheep-farming, the sale of wool more than repays the entire expenses incurred in 
raising sheep, leaving the increase as clear gain. After the first year, the growing wethers 
become saleable, the quantity saleable increasing yearly. The proceeds of the sale of 
wethers from the increase of 3,000 ewes, should amount in five years to over ,£9,000 net 
profit, while the capital stock of 3,000 ewes will have increased in the interim to nearly 
50,000, exclusive of the above net profit of £9,000 cash. 

One thousand ewes drop each year about 1,700 lambs, and rear to the age of one year 

Frequently a single ewe may be seen with four or even five lambs, while many ewes 
drop two or three lambs each. 

The carcase of a full-grown native sheep weighs but about 32lbs., fleece ij^lbs., and in 
quality and weight both the sheep and wool could be much improved by the introduction of 
improved rams. 

In the following table we take 1,000 only as the yearly increase of the same number of 
ewes, but, unlike cattle, the young females drop young the first year; while heifers, as a rule, 
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Pastoral. It will be seen that the net profit arising from a herd of 1,000 cows, would be, in sue 


Value in Cash . ... £ 4,500 

Ditto in Stock of all ages, 7,253 head, at £3. 21,756 

^26,256 

In three years from this date, the increased herd would amount to about 30,000 head 
of all ages, and the annual net income to about .£30,000. Although £7 is taken as the 
value of beef cattle per head, in the preceding table, yet the average value for the past 
twelve years has been over £10 per head. 

The markets of the east afford unlimited means for the disposal of thousands of head of 
beeves annually. 

Cattle from this estate can be driven to a market town in the Eastern States, during 
the summer months, without other expense than merely the wages and keep of the drovers, 
which, in droves of 400 and upwards, should not amount to more than 4s. per head. 

The large farmers who raise yearly thousands of bushels of com (Indian Maize) are 
ready cash purchasers of all the grass-fed beef that arrives in the market towns on the 
Missouri river, as they immediately stall the cattle and fatten them with their surplus 
Indian com, thus not only saving themselves the expense and uncertainty of the 
Eastern markets, but also enabling them to enrich their farms by the manure collected 
from the feed stable. After the cattle are thus fattened, they are termed stall-fed, and 
command a high price in the large markets of the East, where they are easily transported 
by rail in two days’ time for shipment. 

The eastern stock graziers, who have to feed and shelter their beasts four to six months 
in the year, cannot compete with graziers who raise stock without other expense than that 
of herding it. 
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EXTRACT FROM DILKE’S “GREATER BRITAIN.” 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF COLORADO. 

From Bowles's “ Summer Vacation in the Parks and- Mountains of Colorado 

The Inexhaustible as is Colorado’s mineral wealth; progressive as henceforth its 

o/bolorado, development; predominant and extensive as are its mountains; high even as are its 
“Summer valleys and plains,—in spite of all seeming impossibilities and rivalries, Agriculture is 
the Parks and already, and is destined always to be, its dominant interest. Hence my faith in its 
Colorado.” prosperity and its influence among the central States of "the continent. For agriculture is 
the basis of wealth, of power, of morality; it is the conservative element of all national 
and political and social growth; it steadies, preserves, purifies, elevates. Full one-third 
of the territorial extent of Colorado — though this third average as high as Mount 
Washington—is fit, more, rich for agricultural purposes. The grains, the vegetables, and 
the fruits of the temperate zone grow and ripen in profusion; and through the most of it 
cattle and sheep can live and fatten the year round, without housing or feeding. The 
immediate valleys or bottom lands of the Arkansas, and Platte, and Rio Grande, and 
their numerous tributaries, after they debouch from the mountains, are of rich vegetable 
loams, and need no irrigation. The uplands or plains are of a coarse, sandy loam, rich 
in the phosphates washed from the minerals of the mountains, and are not much ih use yet 
except for pastures. When cultivated, more or less, irrigation is introduced, and probably 
will always be indispensable for sure crops of roots and vegetables; but for the small, hard 
grains, I have no idea it will be generally found necessary. It is a comparatively dry climate, 
indeed; but showers are frequent, and extend over a considerable part of the spring and 
summer. 

At a rough estimate, the agricultural wealth of Colorado last year was a million 
of com, half a million of wheat, half a million of barley, oats, and vegetables, 


bushels 
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50,000 head of cattle, and 75,000 to 100,000 sheep. The increase this year is at least The 
50 per cent.; in the northern counties at least 100. Indeed the agriculture ofoKMorar: 
the northern counties, between the Pacific Railroad at Cheyenne and Denver, “Summer 
which has grown to be full half that of the whole state, is the development almost the Parks 
entirely of the last three years. South, in the Arkansas and Rio Grande valleys, the Colorado.” 
farming and the population are older, going back to before the gold discoveries. This is 
the Spanish-Mexican section, and was formerly a part of New Mexico. Its agriculture is 
on a large but rough scale, and only the immense crops and the simple habits of the people, 
chiefly ignorant, degraded Mexicans, permit it to be profitable. The soil yields wonderfully, 
north and south. There is authentic evidence of 316 bushels of corn to the acre in the 
neighbourhoood of Denver this season; 60 to 75 bushels of wheat to the acre are very 
frequently reported; also 250 bushels of potatoes; and 60 to 70 of both oats and 
barley. These are exceptional yields, of course, and yet not of single acres, but of whole 
fields, and on several farms in different counties. Probably 30 bushels is the average 
product of wheat; of corn no more, for the hot nights that corn loves are never felt here; 

of the soil will teqd to decrease these averages in the future; but against that we may 
safely put improved cultivation and greater care in harvesting. 


The melons and vegetables are superb; quality, quantity, and size are alike unsurpassed 
by any garden cultivators in the East. The irrigated gardens of the upper parts of Denver 
fairly riot in growth of fat vegetables; while the bottom lands of the neighbouring valleys 
are at least equally productive without irrigation. Think of cabbages weighing from 
50 to 60 pounds each 1 And potatoes from 5 to 6 pounds, onions 1 to 2 pounds, 
and beets 6 to 10! Yet here they grow, and as excellent as big. 


Let me borrow, in further illustration of the farming’ development of this country, 
some statistics of this year’s cultivation in a few of the leading river valleys north and south. 
They are from Mr. Thomas's personal collections for th Denver News: The Cache-h-la- 
Poudre is the most northern side valley of Colorado, and markets at Cheyenne; it has at 
least 200,000 acres of tillable lands, and probably not 5,000 are in use yet;, but among its 
chief products this year are 25,000 bushels of oats, 5,000 wheat, 5,000 potatoes, 2,500 com, 
2,500 tons of hay, and r 5,000 to 20,000 pounds of butter. The oat crop averaged 48 
bushels per acre; and the cows have generally paid for themselves in butter this season. 
The Big Thompson, another of the northern valleys, has about 2,000 acres under 
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The cultivation, and yields this year 33,000 bushels potatoes, with an average of 165 bushels 

of 8 Colorado, P er acre cultivated; 27,000 bushels oats, 8,000 bushels wheat, 3,300 bushels com, 1,400 
“°Summ”r' SS tons hay, and 7,500 pounds of cheese from a single daily. One fanner has 700 to 800 head 
tlierarks'and of cattle, and 100 to 200 horses and colts. In the Platte valley, for sixty miles north 
Colorado!” 0 ^ °f Denver, or to tho mouth of Cache-it-la-Foudre, there were raised this year 15,000 bushels 
wheat, 27,000 bushels oats, 5,000 bushels barley, 3,000 bushels corn, 7,000 bushels 
potatoes, and 1,500 tons of hay, and about 23,000 pounds of butter made. In the valley of 
the Platte, south of Denver, twenty miles long, there are 3,000 acres under cultivation, 
nearly half in wheat, and a quarter in oats, with crops of barley at 66 bushels to the acre, of 
wheat 70, and of oats 65, the average being 30 to 35 of wheat, 35 to 40 of oats 
and barley. Bear Creek, just south of Denver, has r,225 acres cultivated, divided about as 
those of the Platte are. In the rtiain valley of the Arkansas are nearly 6,000 acres of 
cultivated land, half com, and a third wheat; in Fontaine qui Bouille, a branch of the 
Arkansas, also 6,000, with almost exactly the same division among crops. The St. Charles, 
another tributary, cultivates 1,500 acres, half com, a third wheat, the rest oats. In the 
Huerfano valley, still another tributary of the Arkansas, are 5,000 acres under tillage, with 
the usual southern division, corn largely dominating, and here are some of the largest farms 
in the state, ranging up to 1,500 acres in cultivation, and so requiring but few fanners to 
make up the total. In this valley, the com crop averages from 30 to 50 bushels the acre, 
wheat 20 to 40, and oats 40 to 45. These are but specimens of twice as many valleys above 
and below Denver, in which farming has been begun, but only begun, yet with such 
profitable results as insure rapid development. 

I now quote the prices of agricultural produce this week at Denver; they will be likely 
to recede as the crops come into market: Barley 3c. a pound, com 3 % to 4j£c., cheese 20 to 
22c., corn meal 5c., eggs 50 to 60c. a dozen, flour $7 to *9 a sack of too pounds, oats 3c. a 
pound, potatoes 2 to 3c. a pound, fresh tomatoes 3c. a pound, wheat 3^c. a pound, 
cabbages ic. a pound, butter 45c. a pound retail, chickens 85.50 a dozen, good beef 12 to 
15c. a pound. At Cheyenne, on the Pacific Railroad, prices are somewhat higher,—like 
these, for instance, for vegetables: Cabbages 6 to 8c. a pound, onions 6 to 8c. a pound, 
turnips 2 to 4c. a pound, beets 5 to 7c. a pound, tomatoes 20 to 25c. a pound, squashes 
4 to 7c. a pound, cucumbers 40 to 50c. a dozen. Beef is, on the whole, the cheapest grown 
and the cheapest selling food here. It costs about half the New York and Boston retail 
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Stock-raising on the plains is a simple and profitable business. The animals can roam The 
at will, and a single man can tend hundreds. The only enemies are the Indians and the of 8 Colorado, 
diseases that the Texas cattle bring up from the South. But the former are the great evil; “Summer 
the confusion, danger, and loss they have created this season sum up a serious blow not ihe i’ark nnd 
only to stock-raising, but to all farming. Even if the evil is suppressed hereafter, this Colorado.” 
season's raids are a years loss to the agricultural interests of Colorado. Many farmers 
have given up in despair from danger and disaster, and retired from the field; others 
hesitate and refuse to come, who otherwise would be here at once and in force of capital 
and energy, to enter upon the business. 

These great interests of mining and farming shade naturally into others, and already 
there are the beginnings of various manufacturing developments, as there are the materials 
and incentives for such undertakings without stint Some fifteen or twenty flouring-mills are 
in operation throughout the State. The Colorado wheat makes a rich hearty flour, bearing a 
creamy golden tinge; and I have eaten nowhere else in America better bread than 
is made from it. There is a baker in Georgetown, whose products are as rich and light 
as the best of German wheat bread. The wheat will rank with the very best that America 
produces, and is more like the Californian grain than that of “the States.” Coal 
mines are abundant, and several are being profitably worked along the lower range of the 
mountains; as, indeed, they have been found and opened at intervals along the line 
of the Pacific Railroad over the mountains, and are already supplying its engines with 
a most excellent fuel, — a hard, dry, brown coal, very pure and free-burning; in Boulder 
valley and Golden City, iron is being manufactured from native ore; at Golden City, there 
is a successful manufactory of pottery ware and fire brick; also a paper-mill and a tannery, 
and three flouring-mills ; the State already supplies its own salt; soda deposits are abundant 
everywhere, and will be a great source of wealth; woollen mills are projected and greatly 
needed, as wool-growing is the simplest of agricultural pursuits here; a valuable tin mine 
has been lately discovered and its value proved, up in the mountains; and next year 
the railroad will be one of Colorado's possessions, and bring harmony and unity and healthy 
development to all her growth, social, material, and political. Also, by that time she will 
be a State, and so responsible for her own government, be it good or bad. 

As we go out, Professor Agassiz leads a new party of eastern 
the plains and into the mountain?. He is already seething with enthusi: 


notables from ove 
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The nothing, he says, to what he has seen of natural beauty and scientific revelation in crossing 

ofColciratio, the plains; but the half is not told him. When he comes face to face with the mountains— 
from Bowles’s .. . ... 

“ Summer the mountains in perfection and the mountains in rum—and their phenomena of parks and 
theVarlis and wealth of verdure, then indeed he may feel he is among the “ Gardens of the Gods.” The 
Colorado.” professor finds abundant materials to sustain his wide-spread glacial theories; all these vast 
elevated plains, from Missouri River to mountains, from Montana to Mexico,—the very 
heart of the continent,—are but in his eye the deposit of great fields of ice, stretching down 
from these hills and washing down their heights. What must they have been once to have 
lost so much and remain so Titanesque!—to be still the Mother Mountains of the 
Continent? 







MISCELLANEOUS. 















SALUBRITY OF CLIMATE. 


COLORADO AS A SUMMER RESORT: By 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Whoever comes to the Rocky Mountains with pictures of the Alps in his memory, Colorado 
expecting to find them repeated on a grander and wilder scale, will certainly be disappointed. Resort. 
He will find no upper world of unbroken snow, as in the Bernese Oberland; no glaciers, Taylor.) 
thrusting far down between the forests their ever-moving fronts of ice; no contrast of rich 
and splendid vegetation in the valleys; no flashing waterfalls; no slopes of bright green 
pasturage; no moss; and but rarely the gleam of lakes and rivers, seen from above. With 
no less lofty chain can the Rocky Mountains be measured, it is true; but it is merely a 
general comparison of height, not of resemblance in any important feature. 

In the first place, the atmospheric effects are those which result from the intense dryness 
of the heart of a continent in the temperate zone. The Alps not only touch the Mediter 
ranean at either extremity, but are no further from the Atlantic than it is from Denver to 
the Missouri River. Four or five cloudless days in succession are considered a rare good 
fortune by the tourist; the higher peaks are seldom without their drapery of shifting cloud. 

Here a clear sky is the rule. There is seldom vapour enough, except just at present during 
the brief rainy season, for the artist’s needs. Perspective is only obtained by immense 
distances. The wonderful, delicate grays of the mountain landscapes demand changes of 
light and shadow which are often lacking; they lie too barely in the broad unobstructed 
sunshine. Yet an air more delicious to breathe can scarcely be found anywhere. It is 
neither too sedative, nor too exciting; but has that pure, sweet, flexible quality which seems 
to support all one’s happiest and healthiest moods. Moreover, it holds in solution an 
exquisite variety of odours. Whether the resin of the coniferous tree, the balm of the sage- 
bush, or the breath of the orchis and wild rose, it is equally grateful and life-giving. After a 
day in this atmosphere, you have the lightest and most restorative slumber you ever knew. 
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On first entering the Rocky Mountains, you find tne scenery rugged, cramped, and 
somewhat monotonous. Press forward, and they open anon; the higher the summits become, 
the more breadth of base, the clearer outline they demand. They push away the crowd of 
lower ridges, leaving valleys for the streams, parks with every variety of feature, and finally 
gather into well-defined ranges, or spurs of ranges, giving you still broader and grander 
landscapes, 

The San Luis Park, from the accounts I have heard, must be equally remarkable. It 
is on a much grander scale, and has the advantage of a milder climate, from its lesser 
elevation above the sea-leveL The North Park is rarely visited, except by an occasional 
prospector or trapper. It has no settlement as yet, and I have met with no one who has 
thoroughly explored it. There are a number of smaller parks on both sides of the main 
chain, and some of them are said to possess great natural beauties. The singular rock 
formations at the eastern base of the mountains furnish in themselves a rare and, most 
original field for the tourist and the artist. The glimpse I had of those on the south bank 
of the Platte, on my return from the South Park, satisfies me that they surpass in magnitude 
and picturesque distortion the celebrated basaltic formations of Saxony. 

I do not think the parks and the upper valleys of the mountains will produce anything 
except hardy vegetables, and perhaps barley and rye. But they abound with the richest 
grasses; and “Colorado cheese” may one day be as celebrated as Gruyhre or Neufchatel. 
They offer precisely those things which the summer tourist seeks—pure air, lovely nights, 
the finest milk, butter, trout, and game, and a variety of mineral springs. The summer 
climate I know; and I am told that the winter is equally enjoyable. It sounds almost 
incredible to hear of persons in the latitude of New York, 8,000 feet above the sea, rarely 
needing an overcoat during the whole winter season. There is a great depth of snow, and 
an occasional severe day, but the skies are generally cloudless, and the air temperate and 
bracing. The extremes of heat and cold are greater in Denver than in the mountains. As 
nearly as I can learn, the coldest weather yet experienced in San Luis Park was seven 
degrees below zero; in the Middle Park, fifteen degrees; and in Denver, thirty degrees 


I hazard nothing, at least, in predicting that Colorado will soon be recognized as our 
Switzerland The enervated luxury, the ignorant and imitative wealth, and the overtasked 
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business of our cities, will come hither, in all future summers, for health, and rest, and 
recreation. Where Kit Carson chased Arapahoes, and Fremont’s men ate mule-meat, and 
Jim Beckworth went through apocryphal adventures, there will be drawling dandies, maidens 
both fast and slow, ungrammatical mammas, and the heaviest of fathers. The better sort of 
people will come first, nor be scared away afterward by the rush of the unappreciating. We 
shall, I hope, have Alpine clubs, intelligent guides, good roads, bridges, and access to a 
thousand wonders yet unknown. It will be a national blessing when this region is open to 
general travel. That time is not now distant Before the close of 1868, Denver will only 
be four days from New York, and you can go through with one change of cars. Therefore 
1 am doubly glad that I have come now, while there are still buffaloes and danger of Indians 
on the plains, camp-fires to build in the mountains, rivers to swim, and landscapes to enjoy 
which have never yet been described. 

The weather continues intensely hot by day, with cool and perfect nights. Sometimes 
the edge of the regular afternoon thunderstorm overlaps Denver, and lays the hot dust of 
the streets. These storms are superb aerial pictures. After they pass, their cloudy ruins 
become the material out of which the setting sun constructs unimaginable splendours. If I 
were to give the details of them, it would seem like colour run mad. Such cool rose-gray, 
such transparent gold, such purple velvet as are worn by the mountains and clouds, are 
fresh wonders to me every evening. The vault of heaven seems ampler than elsewhere; 
the lines of cloud cover vaster distances—probably because a hundred miles of mountains 
give you a more palpable measure of their extent—and your eye recognizes infinite shades, 
gradations, and transitions either unseen before or unnoticed. This amplification of the sky 
and sky-effects struck me when I first entered upon the plains. It is grand, even there: 
but here, with such accessories, it is truly sublime. 

I do not now wonder at the attachment of the inhabitants of the territory for their 
home. These mountains and this atmosphere insensibly become a portion of their lives. 
I foresee that they will henceforth be among the clearest and most vivid episodes of mine. 
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ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 


THE PONCHO PASS: By BAYARD TAYLOR. 







THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


From Bowles's “ Summer Vacation in the Parks and Mountains of Colorado ." 

The Pacific To-day the Pacific Railroad climbs over the line that separates the waters of the oceans, 

from Bowles’s We sit astride the crest of the continental mountains, and see the last rail on the Atlantic 
\ acationhi slope and the first on the Pacific fastened down. It is an era in our lives—it is an eta in 
Mountains ol our national life. Three years ago the Pacific Railroad was hardly commenced—not a 
tail was laid this side of the Missouri River — now there are eight hundred miles of 
iron track from the river west; on the other side from the Pacific Ocean east, six hundred 
miles are laid; and early in 1869 — while you are reading these pages, my friend—the 
Continent will be spanned, and the cars will run from ocean to ocean. Only the energy 
of a Republic could perform such a work in so brief a time. 

Three summers ago, our little party of four persons were ten days and nights 
in stages in reaching this point from the Missouri River; now our larger party of a dozen 
have been swept up hither in a day and a half from Omaha, and two days and a half from 
Chicago. Another year the journey from Boston to San Francisco, that then occupied a 
full month, will be compassed in a single week. Dividing the across-the-continent trip 
into thirds, this crest of the mountains is two-thirds the way from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Chicago is twelve hundred miles from Boston; here we are, twelve hundred miles from 
Chicago; and about the same distance from San Francisco in the other direction. 

Whether you come west to Chicago by Erie or New York Central, by Pittsburg and 
Fort Wayne, by Michigan Southern or Michigan Central, leaving at the same hour you are 
swept into Chicago at the very same moment. The thousand mile journey is run on either 
route to one schedule of time. Passengers, who part at the supper-table at Rochester, bow 
to each other out of the rival car windows, twenty-four hours later, at the junction of the two 
Michigan roads in the outer suburbs of Chicago; while those who bade each other good-bye 
in New York twelve hours earlier, race along side by side on the Fort Wayne and Michigan 
Southern roads, through the slaughter-house and bone-boiling adjacencies of the great city 
of the North-west, to their neighbouring station-houses. 
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PULLMAN CARS. 

It seems strange that in this new and rough West of ours, where the fight is fresh with The Pacific 
all the elements of nature, and ease and luxury, if not despised, at least are generally from Bowies'.; 
postponed, there should be more comfortable and luxurious accommodations for railway Vacation in 

travel than anywhere' else in the world. Yet it is so. Europe and the Atlantic States Mountains of 

Colorado." 

provide on none of their railways as yet so elegant and ease-giving carriages as the saloon 
and sleeping and refreshment cars that are offered to travellers on the long routes of the 
West. They are the invention of Mr. George W. Pullman, who has thus asssociated his 
name for ever with one of the greatest improvements in railway travel. Some are provided 
with kitchen and larder, and will furnish at any hour a meal that rivals Delmonico; and 
the traveller can leisurely eat breakfast or dinner from his own little private table, as tire 
train sweeps along at the rate of twenty or thirty miles an hour. Their broad, luxurious 
seats or sofas by day are turned at night into generous beds with clean linen and close 
curtains if you would have them. The ventilation is perfect; the freedom from dust and 
cinders only tolerably so; but the chief limitation is in the way of toilette accommodations. 

One disposed to abandon himself or herself to privacy and much water, in this respect 
chafes somewhat at the common comer and wash-bowl and single looking-glass, however 
elegant and cleanly; but when a dozen to forty people undertake to keep house for three 
days or a week in a single car, there must be some sacrifices of fastidiousness to the spirit 
of travel. That the Pullman car demands so few is the wonder. 

These cars are owned by companies distinct from the railroads, and added to the 
trains of the latter by special arrangements. Additional charges are made to passengers who 
occupy them, varying with the amount of room and service taken, but about on a par with 
the prices of first-class hotels for lodgings and meals. To enjoy their comforts to the full, a 
party of a dozen or twenty should charter the exclusive use of one; and when the 
continental pleasure travel to the Pacific sets in next year, this will be a very common 
fashion. Starting from Boston, New York, Niagara, or Chicago, in your Pullman parlour, 
dining-room, and bed-room, with servants to attend to all wants, the journey to San 
Francisco may be made with a degree of comfort and luxury unequalled heretofore in all 
the dreams of travel, and without necessarily leaving the car from the beginning to the 
end of the three-thousand-mile ride. 
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GOVERNOR GILPIN OF COLORADO. 

From Mr. Hepworth Dixon's “New America." 

William Gilpin is perhaps the most noticeable man on the Plains, just as Brigham 
Young is the most noticeable in the Salt Lake Valley; and it would hardly be a figure of 
speech to say that his office in Denver (a small room in the Planter’s House, which serves 
him for a bedroom, for a library, for a hall of audience, for a workshop, and the upper ten 
thousand of Colorado, generally, for a spittoon) is the high school of politics for the gold 
regions and the mountain districts. By birth Gilpin is a Pennsylvanian—by nature and 
habit a state founder. Descended from one of the best Quaker families of his State (his 
ancestor was the Gilpin who came out with Penn and Logan); taught by history the need 
of that large and graceful tolerance of religious sentiment which Penn displayed in the 
court of Charles the Second, which the Friends have put into practice on the Susquehanna; 
and armed by nature with abundant gifts of genius—patience, insight, eloquence, enthusiasm; 
he has played, and he is now playing, a singular and dramatic part in this western country. 
He describes himself to me as in sympathy a Quaker-Catholic; that is to say, as a man 
who embraces in his single person the extremes of religious thought—the feeling of 
personality with the dogma of authority—the laxest forms of liberty with the sternest 
canons of order: an unusual blending of sentiments and sympathies—one not made in a 
day, not springing from an individual whimsy, but the result of much histoiy, of long family 
tradition, and nowhere, perhaps, to be found in this generation except on the frontier-land 
which unites Quaker Pennsylvania with Catholic Delaware. Gilpin abounds in apparent 
contradictions. A Quaker, he is also a soldier—a West-Pointer—and of singular distinction 
in his craft He bore a prominent part in the Mexican war, was the youngest man in the 
army who attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and but for his resignation, on moving out 
West, would have been the superior officer of Grant and Sherman. It is a happy 
circumstance for him that no call of duty made it necessary for him to hold prominent 
command against any section of his countrymen during the civil war. Gilpin’s work is in 
another field—in the Great West, of which he is the champion and the idol, and which he 
has given his mind to explore, to advertise, to settle, and to subdue. 



















PART II. 


PARKS OF COLORADO: 


SANGRE DE CRISTO GRANT, 


SAN LUIS PARK. 










INTRODUCTION. 


One of the most remarkable characteristics of the physical structure introduction, 
of that portion of the United States of America lying west of the 
Mississippi river is the unique system of parks or upland valleys lying 
at an elevation of some 6000 feet between the great chains of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

These mountain valleys, from their area, beauty, fertility, mineral 
wealth, and salubrity of climate, have attracted for the past few years, 
not only the attention of the hardy miner and settler, but also that 
of some of the leading men of the scientific world. The principal and 
most interesting of these Parks are the “North," “Middle,” “South,” 
and “San Luis,” the latter of which equals the aggregate area of the 
three former, and from its southern position and the character of its 
surrounding mountains, is far superior to the others in point of climate, 
fertility, and mineral wealth. 


THE SAN LUIS PARK. 

This park is situate in the southern part of Colorado, and is san Luis Park 
about 200 miles from north to south, with an average in width 
from east to west of about 100 miles. It is easily entered from the 
north by the “ Poncho,” and from the east by either the “ Sangre de 
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k - Cristo” or “ Mosca” Passes, through all of which are excellent wagon 
roads. The great highway for the mails, merchandises, and military 
stores from the north and east to Santa Fd, New Mexico, and Arizona 
traverses the “Sangre de Cristo” Pass and trends thence southwards 
through the San Luis Park to Santa F< 5 . The continuation also of 
the Union Pacific Railway, Eastern Division, from St Louis to San 
Francisco, by the Great Southern or Kansas Route, has been surveyed, 
and will probably enter the San Luis Park by either the Poncho or 
Sangre de Cristo Pass. 

The park, encircled by the two main ranges of the Rocky Mountains 
(the Cordillera on the east, and the Sierra Miembres on the west), is 
elliptical in shape, and bisected from north to south by the “ Rio Grande 
del Norte,” more usually called the “Rio Grande,” which, rising in the 
San Luis Park, flows southwards, and ultimately empties itself into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The park is also drained and irrigated by a number of other rivers, 
which, having their sources in the surrounding mountains, flow from 
all directions, but principally from the east and west, until they mingle 
their waters with the Rio Grande. 


THE SANGRE DE CRISTO GRANT. 

About twenty-five years ago the attention of M. Charles Beaubien, 
an intelligent Frenchman and naturalised citizen of Mexico, was directed 
by some scientific gentlemen and officers attached to one of the U nited 
States Exploring Expeditions to the extreme fertility, salubrity, and 
mineral wealth of the San Luis Park, and as they spoke of the land 
in this park as being very superior and most desirable for settlement, M. 





Beaubien proceeded to the spot, and having verified their representations c 
by personal examination, upon his return applied to the Governor- 
General of Mexico for a grant of the best portion of the Park. 


The tract applied for being very extensive, M. Beaubien described 
the territory by its natural metes and bounds, the Rio Grande being 
one boundary and the mountains another, in lieu of specifying in the 
ordinary way the number of square leagues. The grant was made to 
him by the Mexican Government in 1845, and on the 21st of June, 
i860, after this part of Mexico had been ceded to the United States, 
it was confirmed to him by special Act of Congress of the United 
States. 

The territory thus acquired was named, and has since been known 
as, the “ Sangre de Cristo Grant” In form it is an irregular parallelo¬ 
gram, about 55 miles in length, and 35 miles in width. Its area is from 
1600 to 1800 square miles, or from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 acres of land. 
Compared, therefore, with English counties, it is nearly the same size as 
Northumberland, Lancaster, or Norfolk, or rather larger than either 
Hampshire or Somerset 

The entire estate is clothed with pastures perennial in character; so 
that domestic stock of all kinds thrive throughout the entire year on the 
rich and nutritious grasses which it produces. 

The lands may be classified as follows :— 

1st.—About one-half of the area is composed of arable 
lands, a third portion of which, or about 200,000 acres, consists 
of rich bottom lands or valleys, bordering the numerous rivers 
and streams, and is of the highest grade of fertility. 
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2nd.—The remaining portion of the arable lands, or about 
350,000 acres, consists of second bottom, or upland terraces, 
is of a lighter and more genial soil, and is covered with a 
heavy growth of wild sage, indicative of its great fertility. 

3rd.—The remaining half of the area of the estate, or 
about 600,000 acres, consists of mountain lands of mineral 
character. The last-mentioned lands are densely timbered. 

RIVERS. 

The estate is bounded on the west for a distance of upwards of 
40 miles by the Rio Grande, which is a large limpid river, about 100 
yards in breadth, into which flow, at distances of from 12 to 15 miles 
apart, the Trenchera, Culebra, and Costilla rivers. These streams, 
with their branches and tributaries, take their rise in the mountains in 
the eastern part of the estate, and, flowing thence in a westerly 
direction, empty themselves into the Rio Grande. 

This system of rivers not only affords ample water-power for 
manufacturing purposes, but their natural position is such as to bring 
all the arable land within ready means of irrigation. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The eastern boundary of the estate is the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, whose crest and abrupt slopes are a homogeneous mass of 
porphyritic quartz. This is the mother rock of gold, containing that 
metal in a permeated form, in the same way as the sea holds salt. 

This gold-bearing formation, occupying the highest elevation, 
engrosses about one-fourth of the entire estate. The lower slope of the 





mountain lands, of about equal area, less abrupt, but mountainous, well Moun 
timbered and full of miniature valleys clothed with fine herbage, is of 
homogeneous metamorphic quartz, containing crevices and lodes almost 
unlimited in number, and infused with rich ores of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, &c. In fact, the entire range of the precious and base 
metals are found within these two formations. 

RESOURCES. 

It would be almost impossible, in this brief description, to enumerate Rcsov 
all the resources, existing and latent, of the Sangre de Cristo property; 
an estate rich alike in its pastures and arable lands, in mineral wealth, 
in natural facilities for manufacturing purposes, and in climate. A glance 
at the following heads, however, will give some idea of the resources 
and capabilities of the estate. 

PASTORAL RESOURCES. 

An estate where all kinds of domestic animals thrive and increase Pasto 
throughout the year, without other food or shelter than the natural 
resources of the estate afford, is, necessarily, the place where 
stock can be raised for market at the least possible cost. Epidemic 
diseases are here unknown; and the only expense attendant upon 
the breeding of stock is the actual cost of men or boys for herding 
and keeping it from roaming too far away. The cost of raising cattle 
to the age of four years is estimated at less than one pound sterling 
per head; while the cost of raising sheep to the age of one year is 
less than sixpence per head. It is estimated that the increase of 
cattle upon this estate is about 50 per cent, annually, while that of 
sheep is nearly twofold that amount. As there is an open plain over 
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u^oS-ci. w hi c h cattle and heavy merchandise wagons are passing during nine 
months of the year between the estate and the thickly settled parts of 
the so-called Western States, cattle and sheep can, at a trifling expense, 
be delivered at any of the large towns on the Missouri River, where 
there is a great demand for grass-fed cattle, by the large corn (Indian 
maize) growers of the States of Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
&c., who purchase grass-fed cattle in large herds, and stall-fat them upon 
their own farms. The cattle, when fatted, are shipped by rail to New 
York city and the large eastern cities, where they find ready purchasers 
at advanced prices that well repay the western farmer. 

The average value of these cattle delivered to the corn-grower and 
stall-feeder for the past five years has been upwards of .£15 per head. 

A stock-raiser upon this estate, commencing with a principal of, say, 
500 cows, or a cash investment of about ^3000, would, after the 
expiration of four years, have for market, not less than 200 head of 
beeves, which gives him a net profit of as much as his original outlay. 

The profit of sheep-raising is about the same as of horned cattle; 
but, by the introduction of improved rams, both the size and quality of 
the sheep and wool could be greatly improved upon. 

It will thus be seen that the pastoral resources of the Sangre de 
Cristo can be turned to great and immediate profit. Stock-raisers, 
having large flocks and herds, frequently let out upon shares 
cattle and sheep, receiving from the herdsman 20 per cent per annum 
in kind; and at the expiration of the term, which is usually five years, 
the principal is paid back in cattle or sheep of the same age as 
those originally received. This custom not only keeps the owner’s 





principal intact and of the same age, but gives him 20 per cent, per r 
annum net income, and leaves the recipient a large flock or herd of 
his own. 


ARABLE LANDS. 

The facilities for irrigating the entire area of bottom and upland a 
terrace lands render the production of all cereals, bulbs, and roots 
easy and certain. It is an established fact that all crops raised by 
irrigation produce more to the acre than where, notwithstanding the 
highest state of culture and fertilization, the farmer depends upon 


Wheat, barley, oats, rye, buck-wheat, &c., are here produced boun¬ 
tifully, and the grain is plump and full, so that a measured bushel 
weighs several pounds more than the standard bushel. By the rude 
method practised among the present settlers, the yield of wheat is about 
40, barley about 50, and oats about 60 bushels per acre; and this 
return can certainly be increased at least 30 per cent by improved 
culture and appliances. 

Potatoes, beets, turnips, carrots, swedes, and cabbages grow to a 
gigantic size, retaining their flavour and tenderness, potatoes weighing 
5 lbs. each, and cabbages of 40 lbs. weight not being looked upon as 
curiosities. 

One of the great advantages attendant upon irrigation is that, whilst 
you have continuous sunshine, you are enabled to water your crops 
at the time and to the exact extent required. 
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MINERALS. 

So far as yet ascertained, the lodes and ledges upon this estate have 
every indication of being richer and more strongly defined than in any 
other part of Colorado. The richness of the ores of Colorado are well 
and favourably known, both in the eastern cities of the United States, 
and also in Swansea, where large quantities have been and are being 
shipped for reduction. At the Paris Exhibition of 1867 the gold medal 
was awarded to Colorado for its ores. 

Mining and the manufacture of the precious and base metals can 
be carried on upon this estate with the following advantages :— 

1 st.—Accessibility of the lodes and ledges. 

2nd.—Abundance of fuel, and its proximity to the mines. 

3rd.—Ample water-power, and its distribution over all 
parts of the estate. 

4th.—Low price of resident labour, and small cost of all 
the necessaries of life. 

5th.—Equable and salubrious climate, rendering out-door 
work pleasant throughout the year. 

6th.—Advantageous position of the mines, adjoining rich 
arable and pastoral lands, where all the necessary supplies for 
man and beast can be produced. 

With the foregoing advantages, it would be a matter of difficulty, 
if not impossibility, to point out in any other part of the world a section 
surrounded by so many circumstances conducive to the successful 
development and working of mines of both the precious and base 
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MANUFACTURES. 

The branches of trade and manufactures which must of necessity 
follow the colonization and the development of this estate are innu¬ 
merable, but those which will take the initiative are:— 

i st. — Saw Mills, for building and mechanical purposes. 
The facility for the erection of water saw-mills and the 
abundance of pine timber render this very feasible. 

2nd.—The manufacture of Bricks by steam or water¬ 
power, for which, owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, the 
abundant supply of fuel, and the quantity of suitable clay for 
the purpose, there are great facilities. 

3rd.— Flouring Mills, for making flour and meal for home 
consumption and export 

4th.— Distilleries and Breweries, for the manufacture ot 
spirituous and malt liquors. 

5th.— Woollen Mills, which, on account of the low price 
of wool (3d. per pound), and clear water for power and washing, 
could be run at great advantage. At present, all woollen 
fabrics, both of fine and coarse texture, are brought from the 
east at a heavy rate of freight; and as the price of wool is 
higher in the east than upon this estate, large profits would 
accrue from the manufacture of blankets, carpets, coarse 
clothing, and woollen goods, for all of which articles there is 
a great demand. 

6th.— Tanneries. There is no reason why the hides and 
skins should be transported to the eastern States, there turned 
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into leather, and re-shipped to this district for consumption, 
as there is every facility for tanning them on the spot 

7th.— Potteries. The varied earths and clays of the estate, 
and the home and foreign demand for all kinds of china and 
earthenware, offer great inducements for the erection and 
working of potteries. 

In fine, the colonisation and development of this estate will 
cause a demand for many other branches of manufacture too numerous 
to mention. 


REQUIREMENTS. 

The development of the resources of an estate larger than most 
of our English counties is beyond the limits of ordinary private enterprise 
and capital. Time, also, is necessary and important, and with the 
view to the development of the property with as little delay as possible, 
the owners are desirous of obtaining the co-operation of capitalists; 
whilst they feel satisfied that, with a judicious and economical expenditure 
of a moderate amount of capital, and by colonisation of portions of the 
estate, its value will within a very few years be at least quadrupled, 
and that the profits which will be realized will exceed the most sanguine 
expectations. 

The extreme salubrity of the climate of the San Luis Park* 
comDined with its natural resources, productiveness, and accessibility, offer 
great inducements for emigrants of the middle-classes, who, with far less 
capital than is requisite either in Australia, New Zealand, or the Cape, 
will be enabled to obtain the most lucrative returns from the raising of 

* Vide Report of Professor Hayden, p. 34; and of Dr. M‘Clellan, p. 54. 
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stock; besides which, this Park is within' eighteen days’ instead of Ret i ul, ' era<:nt »- 
several months’ journey from England. The fee simple of the lands in 
this district can also be acquired at the present time for permanent 
settlement, upon more favourable terms than in either Australia, New 
Zealand, or Canada. 

The prospective future increase in value of this estate is not less 
than that of the most favoured parts of California, or of any of the 
other States or Territories of the United States; the more especially as 
its mineral wealth and productiveness equals if it does not exceed them. 

Without referring to the rapid development of any of the cities of 
California, we will take, for example, two out of many instances of 
the increase in value and population which have recently occurred 
in the more immediate neighbourhood of the San Luis Park. 

Denver City is situated about 200 miles north of this estate; 
it is now one of the most beautiful and prosperous of the Western 
Cities. In 1859 the first' house was erected. The city now contains 
about 7000 inhabitants; whilst there are large blocks of brick and 
stone buildings, a United States Branch Mint, many churches, as 
well as schools and public buildings. Building plots, which sold in 
1859 for $30, five years afterwards brought as much as §1000 each, 
and have since been sold for sums varying from $8000 to $15,000 
according to location and desirability. 

Central City, the capital of Gilpin County, and about 150 miles 
north of the estate, was settled about the same time as Denver, and has 
now a population of upwards of 4000 inhabitants. Choice building lots 
containing about one-tenth of an acre, have recently been sold for as 
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Requirements. mU ch as from $7000 to $10,000 each. A few years ago these lots 
might have been purchased for a few dollars. 

There is every reasonable prospect that within the next ten years, 
as the colonisation and settlement of the estate progress, several 
cities, equalling possibly, in size, population, and importance, the best 
in Colorado, will be located on the Sangre de Cristo Grant. 

In directing attention to this property, it has been desired rather 
to give a moderate idea of the estate than to over-estimate its 
advantages, resources, climate, and capabilities. 

The following official reports and opinions given by well-known 
and reliable authorities, and who, with the exception of Governor Gilpin, 
are not interested in the estate, are submitted in confirmation of the 
accuracy and truth of the foregoing description of this property. 








A DESCRIPTION OF THE SAN LUIS PARK AND THE 
SANGRE DE CRISTO GRANT, COLORADO : Bv 
EDWARD BLISS, Author of the “Gold Fields of 
Colorado,” &c. 
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SIERRA MIEMBRES. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT ON THE SAN LUIS 
PARK, COLORADO TERRITORY: BY ALBINUS Z. 
SHELDEN, U.S. Surveyor. 

In physical features the San Luis Park is remarkable. Its altitude is about 6500 feet Shelden's 
above the sea level. The plain is a drift soil abraded from the mountains, and deposited 
by the currents of water and atmosphere. The calcareous element predominates in the 
alluvial soil, mixed with silicious and plutonic debris. These elements, mixed by the 
action of the water and winds, present to arable and pastoral life a smooth surface for 
culture, and perfect intrinsic fertility. 

Here is recognised an atmosphere and climate purely continental. Situate most 
remote from the sea, and of mountain elevation, the atmosphere is entirely tonic, 
salubrious, and brilliant. Summer and winter divide the year, scarcely interrupted by 
vernal or autumnal seasons. The meridian sun retains its vitalising heat around the 
year; at midnight prevails a corresponding tonic coolness. The flanks of the mountains 
are clad with dense forests of pine, fir, spruce, and aspen; with these forests alternate 
mountain meadows of luxurious and nutritious grasses. These grasses, growing rapidly 
during the annual melting of the snows, cure into hay as the aridity of the atmosphere 
returns. They form perennial pastures, and supply winter food for the aboriginal 
cattle, everywhere indigenous and abundant. In pastoral agriculture there is seen the 
spontaneous production by nature of meat, dairy food, leather, wool, and kindred elements 

For arable agriculture, the area is equally ample in proportion, and of equally 
propitious excellence. All the cereals and fruits known to the European people 
acclimate themselves with the same facility as the people themselves and the animals 
that accompany them. 





REPORT OF BARON EGGOLFSTEIN, 


Engineer for many 


YEARS OFFICIALLY CONNECTED WITH THE U.S. GOVERNMENT. 

My knowledge of the Park of San Luis is based upon critical surveys made by me 
when officially connected with the exploration of Fremont, Beckville, Macomb, and Ives. 

All the topographical and other illustrations contained in the Congressional volumes, 
embodying the result of their expeditions, have been made by me “ upon the ground,” and 
the publications under my superintendence. When upon the Sangre de Cristo Grant in 1855, 
my explorations extended to the mountains. Here the extraordinary development of the 
minerals, especially of the gold-bearing quartz, due to convenience of access, incidental to 
the compact structure of the Cordillera, between the Great Plains (on the east) and the 
valley of San Luis Park (on the west) especially aroused and concentrated my attention. 
The richest gold-bearing quartz was recognised by me in immense masses, cropping out 
upon the flanks of streams near their sources; dense forests, abundance of rivers, pastoral 
and arable lands, and wild animals, are all here, of great excellence. Water-power is very 
generally distributed, and the atmosphere and scenery are of the most salubrious and 
attractive temperature and beauty. Whilst prosecuting my surveys in the Sierras flanking 
the San Luis Park on the east, I discovered in one locality a very rich gold vein. I was 
satisfied at the time, on identifying the gold-bearing masses of quartz, and the numerous 
placers on the" descending streams, that the mountains abound in gold. 

I have learnt that more recent and critical examinations have developed a number of 
gold mines on the Sangre de Cristo Grant, which fully accords with my anticipations and 
judgment of what would result from the repeated researches following my own preliminaiy 
examination. 


New York, June %rd, 1863. 


(Signed) F. V. W. EGGOLFSTEIN. 
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EXTRACT FROM LETTER WRITTEN BY PROFESSOR 
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REPORT OF CAPTAIN JAMES ABORN, Late Manager of the 
Narragomset Mining Company’s Works in Gilpin County, 
Colorado. 

Providence, R.I., Jan . ii, 1865. 

Hon. Wm. Gilpin, 

Capt. Abom’s As requested by you, I submit the following description of my trip to the “ Sangre 

de Cristo” Grant. 

I secured the services of ten of the most experienced and successful prospectors in the 
territory of Colorado; and with them, in fifty-two days, discovered twenty-two “ lodes” and 

In the time expended in prospecting, many days were passed in opening the lodes to a 
well-defined crevice; the mere location of the lode requiring but a few hours. We never 
failed to find lodes in abundance, wherever we sank for them, after examining the locality 
and surface indication. 

It is my opinion, and the opinion of every one of the men employed, that the lodes and 
gulches are fully as rich as any of the mines in “ Gregory” district. The crevices are wider 
and more fully and strongly defined. Pyrites of iron crop out of the surface, frequently in 
veins eight or nine feet wide. Mines can be worked here much cheaper than in Gregory 
district, owing to their accessibility and all the materials requisite being close at hand. 
Water-power is abundant—wood and timber plenty. Farming lands of superior quality are 
close at hand. Labour is plenty at about three shillings per day, and the cost of 
living small. I have no doubt but mills could be started and yield handsome returns on 
any capital properly invested. I think that the tract included in this grant will be found 
to be unsurpassed as an agricultural, mineral, and pastoral country, and from either of 
these sources large profits may be obtained, the extent to which they can be developed 
being almost unlimited. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed) JAMES ABORN. 
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LETTER OF A. A. BRADFORD, Delegate to the U.S. 
Congress. 


Hon. W. Gilpin, Washington, June is/, 1865. 

Dear Sir, 

Previous to my election as Congressional Delegate from Colorado, and when Mr. Bradford’s 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, I visited the county seat of Costilla County (the Report ' 
town of St Luis de Culebra) where I held a semi-annual term of the U.S. Court. I have 
traversed the Sangre de Cristo Grant on each occasion, and testify to its great value, high 
state of development, and richness in mines of the precious metals. 

During the October term of 1864, I visited the gold mines at the base of the Culebra 
Peak, six miles east of the Culebra, accompanied by Messrs. Stone, Hinsdale, and Gaspar, 
all familiar with the mines of Colorado territory. We found numerous veins of gold-bearing 
quartz, which we examined and found very rich. I learned, in conversation with the resident 
people, of numerous rich placers having been successfully worked. Information gathered 
by me in conversation with the people satisfies me of the existence of gold mines, scattered 
throughout the mountains, which are high and very precipitous. I remarked the 
extraordinary ease of access to the summit of the Sierra, everywhere upon the grant, 
especially at Culebra, which is only thirteen miles from the highest crest 

I met, on one occasion, with Captain James Aborn, and the party of miners accompanying 
him. I fully accord with them in all their statements of the abundance and richness of the 
mines of precious metals, some of which I have seen and examined. 

Of water-power and its distribution and convenience, there is abundance. 

The population employs itself exclusively in pastoral and arable agriculture, which is 
on a very extensive scale and of great excellence. 

I learned that stock to the amount of 50,000 head were owned by the people on the 
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Major party, on the mountain side seven miles distant, and which were being cleaned out by a 

Letter. party of workmen sent by Mr. Fisher for the purpose. The lodes so far discovered arc 

several in number, and included in a radius of one mile. All the ores looked exceedingly 
rich, and one vein was pronounced by our prospectors, who were the best to be found in 
Gilpin County, unsurpassed by any yet discovered in the territory. Their expression was, 
“ This would make a big excitement in Gilpin.” The ores taken away by Mr. Fisher will 
tell whether they were deceived by appearances. I saw some of the earth just below one of 
the lodes “ panned out," and the yield of gold indicated very rich placer diggings. When 
I saw that the “range” running through the grant was a continuation of that which 
contains all the valuable mines yet discovered within the territory, and remembered that 
upon its other slope and nearly opposite were the celebrated Moreno placers, I was not 
astonished at the character of the ores produced or the sure indications of rich washings; 
indeed, I should have been astonished by their absence. 

The mountains to within a short distance of their summits were dark with immense 
forests of pine and cedar, easily available for the manufacture of lumber for use in the 
park below; and I found the same formation of smaller plateaux, or “Little Parks” — level 
meadows of from one hundred to a thousand acres in extent, each lying in the shadow of 
the peaks (generally bisected by a mountain stream), and turfed with luxuriant grasses, 
as are common in the more northern counties. From the location of the mines, the 
extent and precise character of the entire grant could be seen and determined, and 
particularly the arable lands which were spread out at our feet. These lands can be 
irrigated throughout their whole extent by the mountain streams which, even at their present 
low stage, pour out upon the plain, through their separate channels, vast volumes of water, 
and which, in the growing season—their highest stage — must be abundantly sufficient for the 
purpose. The rapid fall of these streams affords everywhere facilities for manufacturing, 
and their location and course in reference to their adaptability for irrigating the plain is 
eminently favourable. 

The soil is tertile, equal to any in Colorado, as is shown by the crops raised at 
San Luis, Culebra, and other settlements, and the pasturage is unsurpassed even in 
this territory. I am not prepared to make from view an estimate of the relative 
quantity of mountain upland and meadow embraced within the grant, out to the eye 
the proportions seem equal. The population, which I estimate at about two 
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Park. I need make no detail of the agricultural wealth, but will cover all by saying I was 
well over Gilpin’s Grant—north, east, south, west—seeing nothing but splendid arable land, as 
good as any could wish to have and to arm. Irrigation will be most easy, for rivers, creeks, 
and brooks cross the grant in every direction. As a grazing country it can’t be beat; we find 
everywhere the fine sweet grass peculiar to this country, which you know is equal to grain 
for feeding purposes. The resources of the park at present are small—we can expect 
nothing else now; but in a few years, when it is properly settled, we will look to that part 
of Colorado as the most fertile and most productive of any; the climate is milder, and 
everything seems to be placed in position on purpose to be used. 

The practicability of the park is superior in every respect—I mean the access to 
and from the park, from all directions. We find every natural advantage in getting to it, and, 
once in, we find no trouble in going anywhere in any way, either on horse or in your finest 
carriage. We find a most easy railroad grade up and down either the Sar.gre de Cristo 
or Poncho Pass, one of which must be used to lengthen out the U. P. R. R. K. D.* 
toward the Pacific. In winding up, I will say the Sangre de Cristo Grant has all the 
advantages you could ask for, possessing all the agricultural and mineral qualities, being easy 
of access, and in every way good enough. The coming year will see you in Colorado again, 
when you can judge of the grant yourself. 

I remain yours respectfully, 

WM. C. BUCKLIN. 


Union Pacific Rail Road, Easte 





LETTER FROM MR. C. D. HENDRON, Late Recorder of 
Costilla County, in which District the Sangre de Cristo 
Grant is Situated. 

San Luis, C.T., Sept. 8th, 1867. 

Isaac Hartshorn, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter, dated Aug. 10, was received. 

In answer to your several enquiries regarding this tract and surrounding country, I will 
endeavour to be as explicit as possible under the circumstances. 

Minerals. —First, as regards the gold placers thus far discovered on this tract, they 
are now worked very successfully, considering the rude means employed. The average 
yield is about Sro per day to the hand, but as the miners are now making preparations to 
work with machinery, they anticipate a yield of from forty to fifty dollars per day 
to the hand. 

A new company has just been formed for working a new placer just discovered, which 
is reported to be very rich. They will probably commence operations some time this fall. 
I would here remark that these placers are on the Sangre de Cristo river. 

Specimens of silver and copper ore have been found here, but as no interest is taken 
in work'ng these metals, I am unable to form any definite idea to what extent, or what their 
value is at present, and, as I before remarked, these metals attract but little attention 
among the people here, as gold abounds on nearly all the streams, is more easily obtained, 
and consequently other minerals are neglected. 

Wool. — The cost of raising this article is comparatively very small. Ewes can be 
bought here for $2 per head; a boy can easily herd one thousand at a cost of $10 per 
month, to include board and clothing (buckskins being very cheap and durable, are made 
into clothing for shepherds). In the months of April and May, when the lambs are dropped, 
small boys are employed — say four to one thousand sheep — to take care of the young lambs. 
These boys are hired at about 25c. to 50c. each per day. Shearing also commences on or 
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about this time. The shearers receive one sheep for every hundred they shear. This is all Mr Hmdp 
the cost or expense a wool-grower has with his sheep. Letter. 

Beef. — The cost of this article is about the same as that of sheep. Cattle or sheep are 
never fed during the winter, but thrive and fatten on the nutritious grasses which the plains 
and valleys afford. The grass of this country is not like that of the States. Here we have 
so little rain, and none whatever after the grasses are matured, that consequently the 
substance or nutriment is retained, and therefore becomes palatable food for stock. Neither 
are stock ever housed here during the winter, the climate here being too mild to render 
such a course necessary. 

Markets. — There are good markets in Santa Fe, Denver, the military posts, and the 
mines, and not sufficient stock raised here to supply the demand. 

Grain. — But little attention is paid to the raising o:' corn, although it is a profitable 
crop. Wheat, oats, rye, and barley grow to perfection, and the yield is enormous. Fifty 
bushels to one of seed is considered an ordinary yield. All kinds of vegetables grow to 
mammoth size, and bring a good price, being sold at from 5c. to 10c. per pound. 

Climate. — The climate here in winter is very mild indeed; we have no disagreeable 
weather, and little or no snow, except during the months of January and February, and 
even during these months the snow rarely ever attains a depth of more than a foot, and 
melts in a short time after the storms are over. 

The country surrounding this tract possesses many advantages, especially that portion 
adjoining lying north and included within the new county of Sahwatch. This portion has 
many natural advantages: many thousands of acres of meadow, that produce the finest hay 
I have ever seen; many fine streams, which abound with the finest fish in the world; 
fertile lands which require no clearing. The mineral thus found is gold in small quantities. 

Gypsum is also found in abundance. This county is becoming rapidly setded. A flouring 
mill in this county would pay handsomely, being in the vicinity of the mines. 

The population of the Sangre de Cristo Grant is about 1200. Of this number 100 are 
Americans; the rest are Mexicans, who have strange customs ; they are a degenerate and 
priest-ridden race. 





have in 



C. D. HENDRON. 


LETTER FROM DR. E. M'CLELLAN, Post-Surgeon of 
Fort Garland. 


s- 


Col. W. H. Reyno 







E. M‘CI.ELLAN, 
Assist.-Surg. and Bot-Major, U.S. 


OPINION OF THE HON. W. M. EVARTS, Attorney-General 
of the United States as to the Title to the Sangre 
de Cristo Grant. 



WILLIAM M. EVARTS. 
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